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For the Companion. 
THE JOLLY ROVER. 
In Ten CuHaptTers.—Cuap. IT. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 
“This is going to be my treat,” said the original 
Jolly Rover, to his new recruits. “I pay all ex- 


Arthur asked if those were his initials. 

“Certainly! Haven’t I told you my name? 
L. T.—Lewis Thomas,” said the young man, tap- 
ping the trunk familiarly. ‘“There’s all sorts of 
knick-knacks for the yacht in there,” he added, 
with a smile full of promise of good things. 

“T don’t know but we ought to lay in a few 





penses, understand, as soon as I get my Dill 
changed.” . 

“T think we can pay our share,” replied Arthur, 
who did not like to be outdone in gencrosity by 
any one. 

“We'll see about that,” said the young man 
with a smile. ‘There is one thing, however, I 
will let you pay, since it is an expens@ necessary 
to be incurred on your account.” 

“Some little thing, I suppose,” said Stub, who 
was not so tree-handed as Arthur. 

“Oh, a mere trifle; and if you will permit me, I 
shall be happy to assume even that. We must do 
everything in an open, manly way,” said Jolly 
Rover, Number One. 

The other Jolly Rovers 
agreed with him; and Arthur 
asked what particular open 
and manly thing he alluded 
to. 
“A telegram,” he 
replied; “we must 
send a despatch the 
first move.” 

“To our folks?” 
said Arthur, with a 
suddenly _ startled 
conscience. 

“O dear,no! Your 
folks can take care 
of themselves.” 

“T should smile !” 
muttered Stub, with 
a dogged head- 
shake. 

“But my friend,” 
added the young 
man. “He is lay- 
ing in stores for the trip this 
very afternoon. And if you are 
going in the yacht with us— 
you are hearty young fellows 
—two more mouths to provide for—that is all 
right, of course,” he rattled on, “but my friend 
ought to know.” 

“That’s reasonable,” said Arthur; while the 
more cautious Stub reserved his opinion. 

‘“‘And the only way to let him know, is to tele- 
graph,” continued the young man. ‘These little 
courtesies of life are worth all they cost, and we 
make a great mistake when we neglect them. I 
should be ashamed to set foot on the deck of the 
Jolly Rover to-morrow morning, with two young 
strangers, without taking the trouble to forewarn 
my friend by a message over the wires. That’s 
the way the Jolly Rovers do things.” 

Arthur said he thought it a good way; but 
Stub remained silent. Their guide stopped before 
the door of a telegraph-office, putting out his hand 
to them with a bland smile. 

“Only half a dollar; the cost of a message,” he 
remarked. 

As Stub, having reserved his opinion on the sub- 
ject, now also reserved his money, Arthur once 
more put his hand in his pocket and handed out 
the required half-dollar. 

The young man took it, went in, scribbled some- 
thing hurriedly at a desk, and then appeared to 
transact some business with a clerk through an 
inner window. 

“There!” said he, coming out with an air of 
satisfaction, “my friend will get that in about half 
an hour, and know I am bringing two Jolly Rovers 
down with me.” 

This business settled, he proposed that they 
should visit the steamboat, where the boys could 
leave their satchels in the baggage-room, and be 
freed from the trouble of lugging them about. 

This plan struck them favorably, and they pro- 
ceeded to the boat. Passing a truck loaded with 
trunks, under the wharf-shed, the young man 
suddenly exclaimed,— 

“T’m glad to see that!” 

Being asked what, he pointed out a trunk con- 
spicuously marked with the initials L. T. 

“That’s my baggage,” he explained. “I or- 
dered it sent down from my hotel; but I didn't 
expect it would get here quite so soon. A traveller 
can’t be too careful in keeping track of his bag- 
gage,” he added, philosophically. 





things,” said Arthur. 






















“Tt would be well 
if you were not in the 
hands of friends,” 
Lewis Thomas re- 
plied, magnanimous- 
ly. “I propose to take care of you.” , 

“Aint he a generous fellow?” Arthur said to 
Stub, as they followed him across the gangway of 
the boat. 

“Tip-top!” replied Stub, triumphantly. “Didn’t 
I tell ye >” 

Their hand-bags disposed of, the boys looked 
about the boat a while with their new friend, and 
then went off with him to make the most of their 
leisure time before the starting of the steamer. 

The sight-seeing which ensued proved to be 
rather wearisome, at least to Arthur. Lewis 
Thomas seemed to have no definite points of inter- 
est in view; and if he had not been so very gener- 
ous a fellow, he might have been suspected of try- 
ing to tire out his young friends and get rid of 
them. He led them in an objectless sort of way 
from place to place. He darted quickly through al- 
leys, and made feeble excuses for entering buildings 
where he had no business and there was nothing 
to be seen. Two or three times they might have 
lost sight of him but for the determined alertness 
of Stub. Once he actually got away from them in 
a large corner-block full of offices and passage- 
ways, and with entrances on two streets. 

‘He'll come back to us as soon as he gets his 
bill changed,” said Arthur. 

“Of course he will,” Stub replied. “But in a 
big city like this there’s no harm in making sure. 
You wait at this door, while I run back to the one 
where we came in.” 

A few minutes later, as Lewis Thomas was glid- 
ing quietly out, he had the pleasant surprise of 
seeing Arthur start up before him. 

“Hallo!” said Lewis Thomas. “I’ve been look- 
ing tor you everywhere!” 

‘We've been looking for you,” said Arthur. 

“You couldn’t have lost me,” said Lewis 
Thomas, when they had rejoined Stub. “But if 
we should happen to get separated, we shall meet, 
you know, on the steamboat. We must go where 
our baggage goes.” 

‘“We’d better keep together anyhow,” said Stub. 

‘“We’re all agreed in that,” Lewis Thomas cor- 
dially replied. “Come, boys! We'll go now and 
see the Two-Headed Sheep and the Calf with Five 


This edifying show was held in a shanty crected 





for the purpase on a vacant lot near by. The 
rough boards of the building were covered with 
pictorial advertisements of the marvels within, a 
fife and drum were playing before the door, and a 
showman on the street, in a loud voice and with 
vehement gestures, was inviting the public to en- 
ter. 


“Can you break a twenty-dollar bill?” Lewis 
Thomas, with his fingers in his vest-pocket, in- 
quired of this noisy individual. 

“The door-keeper can, if it’s a good one. Passin! 
pass in! The most moral and elevating show now 
going!” the showman called out to other passers- 
by. ‘“Here’s your wonderful Two-Headed Sheep, 
gentlemen, and the astonishing Calf with Five 
Legs, with other beautiful monstrosities !” 

Lewis Thomas was about to offer his bill to the 
door-keeper, but on reflection, remarked confi- 
dentially to his companions, “I’m a little afraid to 
take change for a double-X at such a place as this ; 
there’s so much bad money afloat! If you'll have 
the kindness to lend me—let’s see—three tens— 
thirty cents.” 

Again Arthur handed him, with cheerful readi- 
ness, a half-dollar. This Lewis Thomas handed 
to the door-keeper, and receiving back two dimes, 
with serene absent-mindedness dropped them into 
his own pocket. 

“Oh, excuse me!” he said immediately, appear- 
ing to recover his self-possession, and reaching 
down into the depths where they had disappeared. 
“But never mind just now. I'll make this all 
right with you when we settle.” 

And he began to talk so glibly about the won- 
ders of the show, that Arthur had no chance to in- 
sist on having back his twenty cents, even if he 
had wished to do so. 

The Two-headed Sheep and the Calf with Five 
Legs proved disappointing; nor was a Double 
Chicken the most exciting object the boys had ever 
seen; all these beautiful monstrosities being, not 
alive, as they had expected to find them, but 
stuffed, and quite possibly manufactured. 

They afterwards visited other places, which 
turned out to be so little interesting that they 
might have expressed some dissatisfaction with 
their guide, under different circumstances. His 
conduct was certainly, in some points, open to 
criticism; but they naturally felt like excusing a 
great deal in a person who was doing so much for 
them. Arthur, for one, was glad enough when the 
time came for their return to the boat. Lewis 
Thomas led the way in high spirits. 

‘‘We'll be in time to get good seats on the deck,” 
he remarked. ‘“That’s very important; for it’s a 
fine sight, going out of the harbor at sunset.” 

They found the wharf-shed and the lower deck 
of the steamboat a scene of bustle and prepara- 
tion. Passengers were arriving, and freight and 
baggage were being hurricdly taken aboard. 












“IT want to see where they have stowed my 
trunk,” said L. Thomas; “then we'll look out for 
seats. Ah, here it is, buried in this stack of bag- 
gage. All right! It won’t be casy for anybody 
to steal that. Now come on!” 

They found many of the best seats already tak- 
en, but managed to secure places in what L. T. de- 
clared a very choice situation, 
against the rail over the stern. 

“This is superb!” he said. 
“We shall command a fine 
outlook over the water. It is 
going to be a beautiful even- 





4 ta ae ing; glorious sunset, delight- 
: a — = ful breeze and moonlight! 
pipe a: 


Think of that, my Jolly 
Rovers! Moonlight on the 
water !” 

“This is better than squat- 
ting on my heels in your 
canoe, Stub!” said Arthur, 
enjoying his rest, the harbor- 
breeze and happy anticipa- 
tions of the voyage. 

“Canoe was well enough to 
start with—till something bet- 
ter turned up,” Stub replied, 
“as I knew there would.” 

“The yacht will be as much 
pleasanter than this as this is 
pleasanter than your canoe,” 
said Lewis Thomas. “We 
are lucky to get these seats! 
This is a favorite spot in fine 
weather, and everybody, you 
see, is crowding up here.” 

“I didn’t suppose there 
would be so many pas- 
sengers,” said Arthur. 

“That reminds me!” ex- 
claimed L. T., appearing sud- 
denly to be struck by an 
anxious thought. 

“What is it ?” Stub inquired. 

“State-rooms! There'll be a rush for ’em, and 
I shan’t be able to get one if I don’t look out! 
We're all interested in that,” added L., Thomas, in 
his generous way. “Iam to pay for it, and you 
are to occupy it with me, you know.” 

“How do you get it?” Arthur asked. 

“Pay for it and get the key at the captain’s of- 
fice, which will be open as soon as the boat starts. 
That will be in five minutes now! See here, my 
Jolly Rovers! we must look out for that!” 

“How ?” said Stub. 

“Suppose you go to the captain’s office, buy our 
tickets and engage the state-room, while your 
friend and I remain here and keep the seats,” L. 
T. suggested, with a sweet smile. 

“Oh, I don’t know the ropes!” said Stub, fear- 
ing he might be called upon for an outlay of 
money, the famous twenty-dollar bill not having 
yet been changed. 

“It’s perfectly simple, perfectly easy!” said L. 
T. “There'll be a big crowd; everybody pushing 
to be first. You mustn’t mind the crush. Elbow 
your way; look out somebody don’t pick your 
pocket or grab your money when you are paying 
at the office. Won't you try it?” 

“T should smile!” Stub answered, with his de- 
termined head-shake. 

“Then perhaps this Jolly Rover will?’ and L. 
T. turned his persuasive smile on Arthur. 

But Arthur, having heard what he would have to 
go through, shrank from so grave a responsibility. 

“Well,” said L. T., “then I shall have to go my- 
self. I should have proposed that in the first place, 
but that I was afraid of losing my seat.” 

‘We'll keep it for you,” said Stub. 

“Be sure you do. And don’t move from this 
spot. Let’s see!” said L. T., rising. ‘Your tick- 
ets will be a dollar apiece, mine will be a dollar, 
and the state-room two dollars. That’s five dol- 
lars. Now, if I had a five-dollar bill, it would be 
the safest and most convenient thing in such a 
crowd.” 

Stub looked at Arthur, Arthur looked at Stub. 
Their friend and guide continued: “After the 
crowd scatters a little, I shall get my bill changed 
at the office and square all accounts.” 

“Hand him a five,” Stub said to Arthur. “Then 
he will only have to settle with you.” 

“I’ve only a five-dollar bill left,” said Arthur, 
handing it out with some reluctance. 

“But Stub will owe you a dollar,” said L. T., 
“and I shall owe you—figger it up while I’m gone! 
I must hurry! Thanks!” 
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And seizing Arthur’s solitary bank-bill, he 
quickly disappeared in the crowd. 

“Phat whistle must be for starting,” said Stub. 
“You'll see her move now! What makes you 
look so sober? You'll get your money back.” 

“J wasn’t thinking of that,” replied Arthur. 

Then, as Stub insisted on knowing what ailed 
him, he confessed: “Our folks must have found 
out by this time.” 

“Of course they have. But that can’t be helped. 
See! we're off!” said Stub. ‘We're Jolly Rovers, 
remember !” 

The steamer swung around, the great paddles 
moved and stopped and moved again; the engi- 
neer’s bell tinkled fitfully ; the last line was swung 


off; the wharfs began to recede, and a boiling and | 
In the | 


flashing wake lay under the lofty stern. 
pleasant excitement of the start, Arthur forgot all 
about the folks at home. 

“It reminds me,” he said, “of Saguenay Sam, 
the Young Caribou- Hunter of the Canadian Wilds. 
Do you remember how his friend took him on 
board the steamboat ?” 

“Where the Duke’s family was,” Stub rejoined. 
“And the Duke’s daughter fell overboard, and 
Saguenay Sam plunged in after her, and every- 
body thought they was both drownded.” 


“But he had swum ashore with her,” said Ar- | 


thur; “and the Tall Trapper of the Tamaracks 
received them in his hut, and they afterwards got 
married, and Saguenay Sam became Duke of Dow- 
I'd like to rescue a”—— 

Perceiving that their conversation was in danger 
of being overheard, Arthur blushed and became si- 
lent. 

“It’s nothing to swim ashore with a girl who 
will do jest what you tell her to, as the Duke’s 
daughter did,” said Stub, ina low, confidential 
tone. “I'd like no better fun.” 

“She just took hold of his hunting-belt, while 
he struck out,” replied Arthur. “If such a chance 
should come to me”—— 


ermere. 


He cast his eye around on the lady passengers, 
as if to choose in his mind, among the youngest 
and prettiest, the one he would like best to rescue 
in the heroic style of Saguenay Sam. 

“Seems to me it’s about time for Lewis Thomas 
to come back and take his seat,” remarked Stub. 

“But [ suppose he found a crowd ahead of him 
at the ticket-office.” 

“Or he may be waiting for a good chance to 
change his bill,” said Arthur. 

“T thought one time he didn’t mean to change it 
at all,” said Stub, laughing. 
low !” 

“Well,” replied Arthur, “TI believe I could have 
got it changed, if it had been mine, two or three 
times while he was saying so much about it. But 
I wasn’t going to say anything as long as he was 
taking us down to the Jolly Rover.” 

“That’s just it,” said Stub. “I thought if he 
did that, I didn’t care much what clse he did. Was 
you suspicious one while he might be trying to 
give us the slip?” 

“What he had promised did scem almost too 
good to be true,” Arthur admitted. “But there’s 
his trunk. I thought of that.” 

“Yes,” returned Stub. “And when I sor that 
on board, in a pile of twenty, I knew he was all 
right. But what does keep him so ?” 

The city lay by this time far back, dim and cool, 
in the sunset light, and the foaming wake was 
stretching rapidly out towards the open sea. Still 
no Lewis Thomas appeared. 


“He’s a queer fel- 


| 
“Tt was clever in him to offer us places in his 


state-room,” said Arthur. “I shall want to turn 
in pretty early to-night, if it is moonlight.” 

“Look here!” suddenly exclaimed Stub, start- 
ing up. 
losing our seats. I’m going to find him!” 

Something in his manner startled Arthur. He 
had all along felt some misgivings regarding Lewis 
Thomas, but had refused to entertain them in his 
own most secret thoughts. 
came suddenly anxious. 

“You don’t suppose’ 
Stub by the arm. 

“T don’t suppose nothing,” said Stub, whose 
education had not carried him beyond an occasion- 
al double-negative. “But if he’s aboard this boat, 
I’m going to find him.” 

“If he’s aboard this boat,” Arthur repeated to 
himself when left alone to guard the seats. ““Why, 
he must be aboard! 


Now, however, he be- 


—— he began, catching 


Of course he’s aboard!” he 
said, trying to quict his fears by thinking of the 
trunk which L. 'T. had pointed out as his own. 

This Jolly Rover was certainly somewhat eccen- 
tric, and perhaps he might- neglect to “square ac- 
counts” in the magnanimous manner he had pro- 
posed. But that he had leaped ashore as the 
steamer left the wharf, abandoning his friends and 
his trunk, Arthur did not, would not, could not 
for a moment believe. 

(To be continued.) 
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“THOROUGH BASE.” 

The following story is told to account for the in- 
vention of “Thorough Base.” 

A certain organist, a couple of hundreds of years 
ago, was obliged to play the organ to accompany 
an orchestra. As there was no organ music, he 
was obliged to write off the “score;’’ that is, the 
parts of all the instruments, on different staffs. 
This was quite a labor, and it occurred to him one 
day that, although twenty instruments were play- 
ing at once, they could not play but four different 
letters, as more than that would not chord. 


“T don’t believe there'll be any danger of 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| ‘That is, three instruments might be playing C, 
| four playing E, seven playing G, and five played 
a higher C. Now E, G and C are respectively 
the third, fifth and eighth letters above the 
lower C. So, by writing a note for the lower C on 
one staff, with the figures 3, 5 and 8 above it, 
he would indicate the sound played by the sixteen 
instruments, just as well as though he wrote notes 
on sixteen different staffs. 

Thus Thorough Base was invented, and, its 
name meant a figured base which thoroughly indi- 
cated the notes played or sung by any number of 
different instruments or voices. The term Thor- 
ough Base is now very generally applied to the art 
of reading and playing chord music, but is some- 
times wrongfully made to mean the same as har- 
mony, which is altogether a different thing. 


—___ —+@> — —___— 

THE OLD AND NEW. 
The years have linings, just as goblets do; 
The old year is the lining of the new;— 
Filled with the wine of precious memories, 
The golden Was doth line the silver Is. 


——— — +e. 


For the Companion, 


SACRAMENTO. 

It was an odd name for a girl—Sacramento. 

So the girl herself thought as she stooped down 
beside a spring at the foot of a cottonwood tree, and 
lazily dropped her pail into the water. 

“Tt ought to have been given to a boy, if it was 
a fit name to give to anybody,” she said, quite 
aloud. ‘But I’m more boy than girl anyway.” 

This last was added rather bitterly, as she look- 
ed at her brown, rough hands and her bare ankles, 
and thought of the “boys’ work” she had to do. 

And it was hard to believe that this was the best 
kind of a life for a young girl like Sacramento. 
Here she lived alone, for her father was down at 
the mouth of the cajion all day. The garden work 
she was obliged to do, and the care of the cattle 
fell upon her. It was not often that she saw any 
| person but her father, although now and then, in 


men of the mining camp up above. 


Yet Sacramento had her dream, one that she | Western life and adventure, sometimes left their | 
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ing about him that six months of Western life, 
and the miserable plight he was in at the moment, 
had by no means destroyed. He seemed to be 
short for breath, too, and was trembling as if he 
had been running. 

Instinctively he raised his hand towards his hat 
and then, bethinking himself, dropped it again. 

“Could you give me something to cat and 
drink ?” he asked, in a hesitating voice. ‘“Any- 
thing will do. Iam very hungry. I—I have had 
nothing to eat since last night.” 

“Come in,” said Sacramento, gravely. In her 
voice was neither kindness or unkindness. She 
was trying to realize the situation she was in. 
“Come in and sit down.” 

Then she went into the closet near by, and began 
taking down from the shelves milk and bread and 
meat, as she slowly did so, turning over the mat- 
ter in her mind. Here was this man who had been 
stealing horses and for whose capture five hundred 
dollars was offered, in her own kitchen. Five hun- 
dred dollars! Exactly the sum that she had been 
wishing for—the sum that would take her down 
to San Francisco to school and help her make a 
lady of herself. And this sum might be hers if 
she could in some way secure this stranger, or 
somehow keep him in the house until help arrived. 
Help? Why, she hardly needed help. He was 
weak and exhausted, and in the drawer of the 
kitchen table there was a loaded revolver which 
she well knew how to use. 

She came out presently and set the things before 
him, bringing also a teapot from the stove and 
pouring for him a cup of tea. Then she went and 
sat down by the window and watched him furtive- 
ly as he ate. 

In spite of his caution, he had taken off his hat 
while he was eating. She could better see what 
he was like. It was an almost boyish face, worn, 
but not wicked, with the curling hair lying in 
damp clusters upon his pale brow. Inthe hands, 
small and well-shaped, and in all-his motions and | 





| manner, she felt that she could read something of 
spite of herself, she came in contact with thé’rude | his story. She had heard before this how young 


| 


lads in the East, filled with romantic notions about 


who made up the dwellers in Kelly Gulch. The 
faces of all three were stern and forbidding, and 
they evidently had been riding hard. They dis- 
mounted together. 

“Sac,” began her father as he entered the door, 
‘chev ye seen anything of a young chap, afoot or 
a-horseback, coming this way ?” 

Sacramento had expected the question and was 
ready for it. And she meant, if it were possible, 
to answer it without a lie. 

“A young chap ‘about eighteen years of age and 
five feet and a half high, rather good-looking and 
with red-top boots on’?” replied she. 

“Yes! yes! That’s him!” cried one of the other 
men, eagerly. “Have you seen him? Has he 
been here ?” 

“I was only quoting from this hand-bill,” said 
Sacramento, taking the paper from the shelf where 
she had laid it. 

“Then you haint seen him at all?” asked her 
father. 

“I have been right here all day, and nobody has 
gone by except Pete Larrabee. It was he who 
gave me the bill. Are you sure that he came this 
way, the—the—horse-thief ?” 

“No; but we didn’t know but he mighter. The 
chances is thet he sloped off to the mountains, 
meanin’ ter go through Stove-pipe Pass. They’ll 
git him, though, afore sundown.” 

“Tt’s sundown now,” observed Sacramento. 

“Then they’ve got him now,” was the senten- 
tious response. “And we should be too late for 
the hangin’, ef we sh’d go back. Leastways,”— 
this was added to his companions—“you’d better 
come in and have a bite afore ye go.” 

So weeliiy the three men sat down to the sup- 
per that the young girl quickly prepared for them. 


| And while they were eating, she herself, at her fa- 


ther’s bidding, went out to take the saddle off 
Bueno, his horse, and give him his feed. As she 
approached the door once more, a few minutes 
later, she heard words which caused her to stop 
and listen. 

“T don’t like ter say anything against thet kid o’ 
yourn, neighbor,” one of the men was saying, 
“but it hes kinder seemed ter me all ther while ’s 


“scarcely dared to own;” but it came to her often | luxurious homes and found their way out to the | though she sorter hed some ’at on her mind like. 
| ranches of the Pacific Slope. Perhaps hc was one | 
She knew that down at Santa Barbara and in | of these. 


as she went about her work. 


the towns along the coast, and far, far away across 


| 


As she looked at him, fancying all this, and real- | 


Ye don’t ’spose she knows anything ’bout thet 
young feller, arter all?” 
Sacramento’s father laughed at this as though it 


wide stretches of the continent to the great East, | izing the terrible strait he was in, and the: proba- | was too absurd to be considered. 
there were girls who lived lives very different from | ble dark fate that was before him, her heart yearned 


her life; and she dreamed of such a life for her- 
self. 


| 


with true womanly sympathy; and her feeling | 
found expression before she was able to restrain | 


“Oh, if I could only go away from here!” she | herself. 


cried out, almost as one cries for help. “If I could 
only go down to San Francisco and go to school 
there for a single year! 
hundred dollars !” 
Suddenly there was a step—not of a man, but a 
horse—on the bank behind her, and then some one 
spoke. She knew the voice without looking up. 
It was Pete Larrabee, a fellow who lived down on 
Hahnemann’s plantation, two miles along the trail. 
He sometimes rode by. He had not heard her last 


| 
| 








“Oh, how could you do it? How could you do | 
it?” she suddenly exclaimed, her voice quite full 


Ah, if I only had five | of what she felt. 


He looked up at her in wonder; but as his eyes 
met hers, he understood her. | 
“I did not doit. Upon my honor, I did not!” | 
he said. “It was that man Dennis.” 
Sacramento breathed a great sigh of relief. | 
Horse-stealing was held in that section to be a 
crime worse than murder; and she was by no 


words at all; yet strangely enough his own were | means free from the popular estimate of its grave 


a repetition of them. 
| “Five hundred dollars, Sac,” said he. 


“Five | “Oh, I am glad of that!” cried she. 


nature. 
“But”— 


| where she had concealed the fugitive. 


The other, however, was not to be laughed out 
of his suspicions. 

“Fur all we know,” persisted he, “she may hev 
him hid here somewhere on the premmysis.” 

“It’s easy enough to see,” returned the proprie- 
tor of the said ‘‘premmysis,” testily. ‘Where 
d’ye think she’s hid him? In her bed-room ?” 

As he said this, Sacramento, who was now near 
enough to see into the kitchen, saw her father rise 
from his chair and step to the door of the room 
Her heart 

almost stopped beating as she saw him push open 
the door and enter the room, followed by his com- 
| panions. 
‘We'll make a clus search of it while we're 
| about it,” she heard him say within. 


| And then she stood there in terrible suspense upon 


| hundred dollars in gold! D’ye want ter earn it? | She hesitated, and then went on doubtfully. “But | the porch, expecting every instant to hear the 


” 


There’s yer chance, 
bit of paper crumpled into a ball. 

She picked it up, and slowly unfolding it, ran 
her eye over its contents. 


$500 Reward. 

The above amount will be paid for information lead- 
ing to the arrest, dead or alive, of Walter Somers, who 
has worked for some time past on Maxwell’s Ranch. 
Said Somers is about eighteen years old and five and a 
half feet high, rather good-looking, with light, curly 
hair, blue eyes and a light mustache. When last seen, 
he had on a black slouch hat, grey business suit with 
blue flannel shirt, and boots with red tops marked with 
maker’s name. 


The name of the county sheriff was signed at 
the bottom of fhe bill. Sacramento, having glanced 
it through, looked up. 

“He’s been stealin’ horses,” exclaimed Pete. 
“Got off last night with four of Max’ll’s best 
somewheres. Thet reward won’t do much good, 
though. Ther Regulators’ll lasso him an’ string 
him up long ’fore ther law’ll git started. They’re 
hevin’ a meetin’ now up at the Gulch. I tell ye, 
they are mad. They’ll make quick work ef they 
ketch him. Yer father’s there. Ye needn’t look 
fur him home afore night much.” 

Then, after a word or two more, the man rode 
on; and presently Sacramento took up her pail 
and with the sheriff’s bill still in her hand, went 
slowly up the bank and across the trail toward 
the house, thinking very seriously about the five 
hundred dollars all the while. 

It was some hours after this, and the afternoon 
sun was going down behind the tops of the moun- 
tains, that Sacramento, having finished her house- 
| work, was preparing to sit down on the porch to 
do her sewing, when she’ was met in the doorway 
by a young man she had never seen before. 


| 
| 


| 
| 





| 
| 


And yet he was no stranger. The girl knew him 


|} instantly, although the slouch hat was pulled 
| down over the flaxen hair and blue eyes, and the 
| of the boot legs so as to no longer allow the red 
tops of the boots with the maker’s name to be 
seen. It was the horse-thief. 

She did not, however, express any surprise as 
she saw him. She was accustomed to the sight of 
| rough, evil men; and at the first glance she had 

felt that this one could not be either very wicked 
or very dangerous. He was not much more than 
| a lad, and had an air of gentleness and good-breed- 


| grey pants, torn and muddy, had been drawn out | 





And why did you run away ?” 

“Tt was Dennis’s doings, their laying it to me. 
He did that to clear himself. And after that, you 
know as well as I do, there would have been no 
use in trying to prove myself innocent. 
ways hang a horse-thief first and then consider 
his guilt afterwards. I Aad torun to save my 
life.” 

“Do you know that there is a reward offered for 


your capture ? 


“I know that the Regulators are after me,” an- | 


swered the young fellow, sullenly. “They came 
pretty near catching me, too, this noon. I just es- 
caped them and came down the cafion by the 
mountain trail. I have had a hard run for it, and 
what with no sleep or food for twenty-four hours 
I am about used up. I felt as though I could not 
go another step when I saw your house. 
you have been very good to me. I shall never 
forget” —— 

“But what are you going to do now?” inter- 
rupted Sacramento. ‘You are not safe here.” 

“T know it. 


of me. Now I have had something to eat, I will 
take to the woods again. I hope I may get clear 
away. 
came into his eyes. “If I don’t, I shall get a hang- 
ing, I suppose. ‘Oh, what a fool I was not to 
prefer home to this sort of thing! And yet, I 
wouldn’t care so much either, if it wasn’t for my 
father and mother.” And there the poor fellow 
fairly broke down. 

“Hark!” Sacramento exclaimed. She had been 
crying too; she could not help it. 

They both listened. In a moment they heard 
plainly the sound of horses coming down the trail. 
The girl turned with instant self-possession. 

“Go in there! Quick! Quick! There is not a 
moment to lose! Here, take your hat!” 

And handing his hat to him, she half-pushed 
him across the room and into her own little room 
that led off from it. Then she hurriedly cleared 
the table again, barely finishing the task as the 
horsemen halted at the door. 

There were three of them. 
Sacramento knew the other 
They were rough, but of the 


One was her father. 


better sort of those 





They al- | 


You— | 


But I threw them off the track this | 
noon, and I do not think they are within five miles | 


If I don’t”—his voice trembled and tears | 


two men by sight. | 


and he threw down to her a | then how was it? Why did they say it was you ?| shout that would follow the dis#bvery of the fugi- 


tive. 
| But no such shout was heard; and instead of it, 
| a moment after, the two men came out again, her 
father still laughing at his friend. 

What could it mean? Had the young man been 
able to conceal himself in the room and so evade 
their search? That was not possible. Then she 
| thought of the window. Could he have escaped 

from the room by that? The window was so 
| small she could scarcely believe that he could have 
crept through it. And yet he must have done so. 

She went hurriedly to the back of the house and 
then down beyond the horse-sheds. Noone could 
be seen. She halted a moment under a live-oak 
tree just at the edge of the garden. The evening 
was very calm and still, and the twilight shadows 
were deepening fast. Was it the rustling of the 
wind in the boughs overhead that caught her ezr ? 
She listened. 

“Hist! Iam here—in the tree.” 

The words came in a distinct whisper from di- 
| rectly above her. 
| he stood and thought a single moment before 
replying. Then she said “You must get away 
from here at once,” in an eager whisper. ‘One of 
the men suspects something, and they may at any 
moment make a search of the place. I am going 
into the house a minute. Get down at once and 
go through the garden and across the trail to a 
spring that you will find there. It’s at the foot of 
a big cottonwood tree. Stay right there until | 
come.” 
| Then she went back hurriedly to the house. The 
| three men were still sitting at the table, and Sacra- 

mento felt rather than saw that one of them still 
| regarded her suspiciously as she came in. She 
| did not speak to them at all, but went directly 
| through the kitchen to her own room, and in 2 

moment more came out, went about her work in 
| the kitchen, and took up a pail apparently to go to 

the spring for water. 
| Ten minutes later, standing in the shadow of the 
cottonwood, young Somers heard a step, and then 
| Sacramento, leading Bueno all saddled and bridled, 
appeared. He started forward. 

“Hush!” she said, “they may come out at any 
moment. Listen to what I say. Your life de- 
| pends upon it. You must ride straight down the 
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trail for a quarter ot a mile. Then, close by a big 
cottonwood, just like this, you will strike a path to 
the left. Bueno will know it, once you get him in 
it. It will bring you out, half a mile on, at a cor- 
duroy road that crosses the swamp. This end ot 
the corduroy has got out of order and there are 
some logs laid. Lead Bueno across and then pull 
the logs away. Ifyou can do that, it will make 
trouble for those who follow you. Beyond the 
swamp is a big plain. Strike straight across it, 
keeping the moon square on your right—the moon 
will be up by that time—and three hours’ riding 
will bring you to the new railroad. After that— 
God help you to get safe away !” 

Sacramento paused and put outher hand. “Can 
you remember ?” she demanded. 

“T can, but I can never forget”. 

“Never mind that. Here, take this. It is a lit- 
tle money. You will need it. Now mount and | 
ride—slowly a little way, and then for your | 
life.” j | 

The young man still had hold of herhand. The 
tears came into his eyes. The next moment he | 
was gone. } 

The next morning Sacramento told her father | 
the story and coaxed him into forgiving her. And | 
the following afternoon a man brought Bueno over | 
trom the railrovd town; and then she knew that 
the fugitive was safe. 

Six weeks later a lawyer from Santa Barbara 
appeared with a letter from Walter Somers. He | 
was with his friends at New York, and he begged | 
Sacramento to accept, as a gift of gratitude, at | 
least the amount of the reward that had been | 
offered. 

And so it was that she went down to San Fran- 
cisco to school that winter, after all. 

JOHN BROWNJOHN. 
en 
A WAIF. 

When the storm was fiercely blowing, 
When the sea was wildly flowing, 
Angry wind and angry billow 
Only rocked the Saviour’s pillow, 

Jesus slept! 
But when sudden grief was rending 
Human hearts in sorrow bending— 
When He saw the sisters weeping, 

Jesus wept! 
~— ~@> 
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DIME CROSSMAN’S PREDICAMENT. 


There has come to us the following amusing story of 
a Montana boy named Dimon Crossman—a subscriber 
to the Companion, too, whom -the writer would never 
suppose could get into such a “‘fix.’? The incident oc- 
curred last spring. The Crossmans lived at one of those 


little wood-cutting settlements on the upper Missouri | 


where firewood is chopped in large quantities for the 
steamers. The family consists of the father, 
mother, Alton, a youth of eighteen, Dimon, fourteen, 
and two little girls. 

Mr. Crossman, senior,—it may be added,—is said to 
be like the magnificent Hebrew of old, a believer in the 
use of the rod as a necessity in the training of youth. 

Sut we won’t dwell on that uncomfortable fact now. 
The boys chop wood with their father. 

The nearest neighbors of this family are the Bing- 
hams, who live half a mile down the river. There are 
six of the Bingham children, and Mollie, the next to the 
oldest, is a very pretty and bright girl of thirteen, said 
to be the best scholar in the settlement. And she is not 
only the best scholar, but the best checker-player in 
those parts; a game of which she is very fond, and in 
which she is very quick in making the moves. 

Mr. Crossman, father of our hero Dimon, is alsoa 
skilful checker-player, and enjoys the game very much. 
He plays with Dimon very frequently in the evening 
after the daily three cords of wood have been cut and 
piled; and the boy has become nearly as expert a player 
as his father. 

Mr. Crossman has never himself played with Mollie 
Bingham; but he has so much pride in his game that he 
is a little disturbed because she is called the best player 
in the settlement, and has encouraged Dimon in his 
wish to beat her and bring the championship of the 
game into the Crossman family. I must say here that 
Dime and Mollie are particularly good friends. 

Accordingly, one Tuesday evening last May, Mr. 
Crossman gave Dimon permission to go to Mr. Bing- 
ham’s one afternoon to play checkers with Mollie. Lest 
so much leniency should have a bad effect on the family 
discipline, however, he sternly told the boy he must be 
sure and get back in the evening before nine o’clock. 
Dime promised faithfully that he would be back at that 
time, and then set off. 

He found the young lady busy helping her mother 
with the “ironing.”? Mrs. Bingham, however, who sus- 

ected the real object of the visit, at once told Mollie 
she could entertain Dime, as probably he had come to 

ty checkers with her; and Mollie, after a suitable 
show of delay, laughingly brought out the square piece 

f pine board checked off in white and red squares, and 

k from her work-box the different colored buttons 
vith which they played the game. 

rhe contest opened well for Dime. He had been 
practising with his father assiduously for a week. Mol- 
‘ce, however, played somewhat poorly. It may have 
been because she was somewhat embarrassed at having 
‘ young gentleman visit her, and with only a bit of board 

twixt them. 

They soon had but three kings each on the board, and 
then the bold, ungallant Dime trapped his pretty play- 
fellow, and making three quick jumps, took all her men 
Just at the instant she saw her mistake and gave utter- 
ance to a little gasp of consternation. 

Our hero was highly elated, and commenced the next 
“ame in a very hopeful frame of mind. But Mollie was 
getting a little used to her visitor and her color fluttered 
less. Despite all Dime’s efforts, the second game re- 
sulted in a “draw.” 


river 





Then they played with varying fortunes till supper 


was ready at six o’clock. While at supper they con- 
cluded that they would have time to play five games be- 
fore half-past eight, the time that Dime had set for go- 


inghome. The winner of three games out of the fiv: 


Was to be the victor of the day’s match, 


| brilliant combination and with an adroit feint sacrificed 





Both of the players had grown so eager and intent on | Inaword, Dime made a night of it there in the old | after hour without a break, except when one full 
their game, and entered into it with such spirit, that the | boiler, watched by the panther. boy’ was to be removed and an empty one put on, that 
contest drew all the other members of the family round | That evening, some of their up-river neighbors called | haunts my dream, but it is the incidental breaking of 
them, as well as several neighbors who called for the | upon the Crossmans, and did not leave till after nine | the paper.” 
evening. o’clock ; so Dime’s absence was hardly thought of, until 
First Dime won a game, then Mollie won two; but | they had left the house. Then his mother spoke of 
Dime came in ahead on the fourth. The honors stood | him; and Mr. Crossman, remembering where Dime had | 
at a “‘tie.”” All now depended on the fifth game, for gone, bade Alton go to meet him. | A RUINED PALACE. 
which the checkers were at once set. Alton went along the path, and continued on to Mr. | By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
For the first time in the evening Dime glanced to the | Bingham’s door, but seeing the lights out, he turned back, We had decided on a “day out”—out of Paris, with 
Bingham time-piece, and was not a little surprised and | not thinking it would be best to rouse them, for he had its pat and eran sh, for the fi sh ae , . 
startled to see that the hands stood at twenty-five min- | concluded that Dime had accepted an invitation to stay head Pees this endurable. ocelot it aged rescind 
utes past eight. | all night. Both in going to and from the Binghams he | ;,yrmur our pleasant “city of sities een er pe 
“Never mind,” he said to himself, with an inward | had passed within a hundred and fifty yards of the old were as quict as the days: and ev it peas id 
flutter. “Their clock is a little faster than ours. We | boiler, but neither saw nor heard anything of the pan- | ani ae a bit of eae pink ao then dant tation 
rit 9 ct ag in twenty minutes, and I can run bon — ; — wf , | over the chimney-tops—(ah! happily innocent of the 
On reflecting over night upon Dime’s downright dis. | abominable coal-smoke of London)—of the Rue Boissy 
The game was commenced. In a moment more both | obedience, Mr. Crossman waxed wroth, and made UP | @’ Anglais and the Faubour : St. Honoré =F 
the players were absorbed in one of the most skilfully | his mind that something should be done about it. So A mie ee winnie ms seal Be tt sae i f Pari 
contested’ checker battles ever fought in the North- | rising early, he cut a stout hickory sprout, and set off to still ue nao ne a po tl . pice sag se . ase 
west. Flushed and intent, Dime led for a time and felt | bring his rebellious son home. | sam a ie on ts bg - o i pat “ db, ot ra es 
quite sure of ultimate victory, when Mollie made a most | By this time it was broad day. Going out past the hot all pecan — ioe frscititnicen ae i baa 
| landing, Mr. Crossman caught sight of a panther sitting Concorde and waited for a tram—how funny the word 
on the jetty. Putting down the hickory, he — back to looks, ‘“‘tramways,” both in France and Italy—deter- 
the house, got his gun and shot at the animal, which mining to take that simple route to Sevres and St. Cloud, 
took to the water and swam off to an island in the river. | 


‘lay- 
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a “king,”’ but followed Dime’s “jump” with a fourfold 
one that swept his side of the board as clean as if an 
Iowa cyclone had cleared the surface. 


Dime’s breath was fairly taken away. The company 
laughed loudly and clapped their hands. To add to 
Dime’s confusion, the time-piece just then began vigor- 
ously to strike nine! Leaping from his stool, he seized 
his cap,—we hope he did not forget to compliment Mol- 
lie on her well-won victory,—bade the company a hur- 
ried good-night, and set off for home at a run. He could 
not help thinking, with a good deal of anxiety, how he 
could satisfactorily explain his defeat to his father, or 
find a sufficient excuse for stopping till after nine o’clock | 
with the time-piece right before his eyes! 

The path homeward was along the bank 
of the river, through the cottonwood and 
ash bottom, at the foot of the bluffs. It 
was a rather dark spring evening, with no 
sound save the swirling eddies of the black, 
| full Missouri pouring by. Dime knew the 
| path well, and where to leap every root, log 
| and miry spot in it. Onward he went ata 

swift pace, and had run nearly half-way 
home, when an ugly yell that sounded but 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


a few rods ahead brought him up as abruptly as if he 
| had been shot. 

He had heard similar cries before, and knew they were 
those of the panther. These animals not unfrequently 
came down from the woods on the north bank, either 
swimming the river or floating over on drift-trees, of 

which the Missouri is very full in the spring. 

A large white ash stood beside the path. Dime 
stepped out behind that and stood still. His heart beat 
so fast from his run and his sudden alarm that little 
lights kept jumping in his eyes. 

Listening, he heard a stealthy crackling of the brusha 
little way off, as if some creature were stealing upon 
him. No wonder a cold tremor of affright ran down his 
spine; and why he did not beat a speedy retreat to 
Mollie’s house, is what we cannot understand. 

Instead of doing this he stood still a minute. Then 
he ran from tree to tree out upon the extreme bank of 
the river, where there was a log landing, for loading 
wood at high water. 

Close to this, on the lower side, there lay the old 
rusty boiler of the little wood-steamer Custer, that had 
been accidentally burned there the year before. The 
| boys had often been here. Dime knew all about the 
boiler. For a time they had kept a mink in the old fire- 
box, the iron door of which could be opened and latched 
from the outside. 

Now nothing so emboldens a wild beast as to see a 
person flee from it. Dime had hardly got out on the 
log jetty, when he heard the panther yell again, and was 
sure from the noise in the brush that the ferocious ani- 
mal was coming after him at full spring. 

There was no time to lose. Any place of refuge was 
acceptable to'the poor lad. He jumped off the jetty, 
and had just time to climb into the old boiler furnace 
and shut the door, when spat came the panther’s feet into 
the mud in front of it. 

A pretty narrow escape for Dime! 

Once inside the old iron fire-box he was safe, or at 
| least would have been, had the door closed satisfactorily. 

It merely latched on the outside; and when after smell- 
| ing about the boiler a few moments, the beast began 
| rattling the latch with its paws, the poor boy was again 
| in frantic fear lest his ugly pursuer should get the door 

open. 

There was not anything on the inside by which he 
could hold the door; at least nothing but a small hole 
just above the latch where a ring-bolt had once been 
fastened, by which the door could be opened when it 
was hot. Dime’s sole recourse was to hold the door by 
his forefinger, which he thrust through this hole. 
| The panther at once smelled or saw the end of his 
| finger, and kept tickling it with its paw—trying for a 
| long time to claw it, and afterwards to seize it with its 
mouth. It must be admitted that our young subscrib- 
er’s lot was hardly a “happy one.” 

Either the animal was hungry, or it found a malicious 
pleasure in watching the boy in his novel hiding-place; 
for it hung about, leaping upon the jetty, springing back 
nimbly, if Dime so much as peeped out, or stirred the 
door, 





was being looked into. 
ing-place much cramped and chilled; but a dose from 
his mother’s Jamaica-ginger bottle soon warmed him. 





The gun-shot was Dime’s first tidings that his rong 
He came out of his novel rest- 


His father asked no questions that forenoon, but 


nevertheless seemed to have something on his mind, | 
Shortly after supper be beckoned Dime out into the 
cow-shed. 


“Did you beat her?” he quietly inquired. 
“Not hardly, parp,”’ replied Dime. 


“I did almost, 














but not quite. 
you ever saw. 
parp y?? 

“Humph! You got beat, then?’’ 

“Well—yes—but she only beat three out o’ five.” 

‘What time did you start for home, sir?”? was the 
next, sterner question. 

We are glad to be assured that Dime was man enough 
not to tell any lies about the time he left; and though 
not wishing to express an opinion of Mr. Crossman’s 
family discipline, we are rather sorry to learn that im- 
mediately following the above bit of dialogue, Dime re- 
ceived something far more warming than his mother’s 


ginger. 


Mollie’s the greatest hand at checkers 
She’d beat anybody. She’d beat you, 


——  ——_4@r--  ——_ 
PREMONITIONS. 


A solemn murmur in the soul 
Tells of a world to be; 

As travellers hear the billows roll 
Before they reach the sea. 





EE 


CAUSE OF BAD DREAMS. 

As arule, our dreams reproduce the unpleasant rath- 
er than the pleasant facts of life. A writer in the Phrea- 
ological Journal accounts for this phenomenon by the 
fact that our average experiences, being pleasant, make 
little or no impression on us. But troublesome occur- 
rences do impress us and are, therefore, retained by the 
memory. He tells two anecdotes to illustrate his ex- 
planation : ‘ 


“More than fifty years ago, I was employed in weav- 


ing on a fly-shuttle hand-loom, and even now in my 
dreams I am often weaving and get the shuttle caught 
in the web and break down threads, or the shuttle fails 
to get clear through, and I must push it to its destination 
by hand. 

“I never dream of dashing on freely and pleasantly 
with the work; only the troublesome part or the in- 
complete motions are revived in my dream-memory. 

“Over forty years ago I was connected with paper 
manufacturing, and my work consisted in running the 
machine which formed the paper. As we had no dryer, 
the paper run from the press-rolls, and was wound upon 
a reel or ‘lay-boy’ in the wet state. 

“Sometimes the paper would break and wind around 
the upper roll, and if allowed long to wind on, it made 
a kind of wet pasteboard, which must be broken at one 
side and peeled off by the hand as the roll revolved. 

‘“‘This required a very dexterous and energetic effort, 
and it was one of the troublesome things about the 
work; and just this process I often perform in my 


‘Jt is pot the smooth running of the machine, hour 


We English make, I think, many mistakes in travel- 
ling. In the first place, some of us are too shy, and a 
good many more too self-conceited, to attempt foreign 
tongues, forgetting that, to be in a country where you 
cannot, or will not, speak the language, is as foolish as 
going to see views with your eyes bandaged. 

Thoroughly to enjoy travelling you must put your 


| prejudices in your pocket, your “gentility” too, some- 


times; and place yourself in sympathy with the people. 
Depend upon it, they will seldom fail—in France and 
Italy almost never—to show sympathy with you. 

This I say, remembering the amount of politeness and 
really valuable information that we got out of a young 
ouvrier—we guessed his trade from his rough hands, but 
should never have done it from his manners—who sat 
beside us on the top of the tram, as we took the long, 
cold drive by the banks of the Seine, the direct road to 
Versailles. 
of busy prosperity. 

How strange to think of the days, so few winters 
back, when all trade was at a stand-still, and along this 
road from Versailles to Paris was incessant marching 
and French Germans; and 
worse, between French and French. How terrible 
must have been these winter mornings when the men 
of a household started off to their awful day’s work, 
knowing for certain that many of them would noé come 
back at night. 

Those little white crosses, which for the first year or 
two after the siege could be traced everywhere, in by- 
roads, market-gardens, open spaces of green, marking 
where soldiers had fallen and been buried as they fell— 
have they all been removed yet? 
but it will be long years before Paris ceases to remem- 
ber them. 

Nevertheless, the extent to which the city has revived 
is wonderful. Passing along this road, so lately full of 
fighting armies, everything looked bright and busy, as if 
after centuries of prosperity and peace. And when we 
stopped at Sévres and went over the celebrated china 
manufactory, there was no evidence of anything but 
luxury on the one hand, and on the other the intelligent 

| industry which provides for and benefits by it. Not a 
| trace of aught painful, of those revolutions which we 
| have almost come to believe the normal condition of 
| France. 

Except indeed a magnificent milk-pail, once at le petit 
| Trianon, and used there by the hapless royal shepherd 
| ess, Marie Antoinette. Also a statuette or two of the 
| fiyst Napoleon. Of the later Bonapartes—Emperor, 

Empress, Prince Imperial—all traces seemed to be as 
completely swept away as if they belonged to the time 
of Charlemagne. France has certainly a ‘‘grand talent 
pour oublier.” 

But how clever she is, how prudent, economical, in- 
| dustrious, and yet how gay through it all, innocently 
| gay. Especially her “bourgeois” class, whom one 
| meets in omnibuses, second-class railway carriages and 
| country streets. A more respectable class does not 
exist. 

Monsieur and Madame—only I ought to put Madame 
first, for she evidently manages the family—how domes- 
tic they look, out arm-in-arm on a féte-day, in their 
best clothes, with their children beside them. How 
pleasantly satisfied they are with themselves! How po- 
lite to all the world, even to foreigners! The trouble 
they will take to understand you, to answer your ques- 
tions, to put you on your right road, often going half a 
strect’s length to do it. 

All the way from Sévres to St. Cloud we scarcely met 
a creature; and arrived, we could find not a soul about, 
even to show us our way to the palace. 

“But we must see it,” said the only one of our party 
who had been there before; and dilated on its exceeding 
beauty, and the fine view from its terrace, though there 
was great difficulty in getting admission. ‘Still, that 
was in the Second Empire. St. Cloud had just been re- 
built at great expense, the Empress liked it, and the lit- 
| tle Prince Imperial was constantly here. I remember 
| seeing the mimic railway his father had made for him 
| in the garden where he used to play for hours, like any 
other good little boy. Then, almost nobody was al- 
lowed into the palace, but I hear it is all open now.” 

Alas, only too open, when we came upon it face to 
face, the ancient, remodernized Palace of St. Cloud! 
What a piteous sight it was! Through its rows of emp- 
ty windows—eyeless sockets—the daylight pierced ; its 
one remaining pair of shutters—persiennes—flapped in 
the wind. 

Inside, half destroyed staircases clung to the walls, 
where fragments of blackened papers and gilt decora. 
| tions still hung. But not a roof remained, not a cham. 
ber, not a floor. Fire and fighting had done their work, 
The outside walls remained, the interior was a total 
wreck. 

A slight wooden barrier, which any one could have 
stepped over, alone kept out the adventurous or intru 
sive public from this poor ruined palace, but the ruin 
was that of destruction, without any of the beauty of 
age or the sanctity of natural decay. 

We ascended the terrace, obeying a strict injunction 
| “not to pluck the flowers”—the half-dozen ragged 
chrysanthemums which were all that remained of what 
must once have been a carefully-kept garden. Now it 
| was totally neglected. Sitting down ona half-rotten 
bench, we looked out upon the view, 


A commonplace, ugly road, evidently full 


fighting between and 


One almost hopes 80; 
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What a view! all Paris lay spread out below 


lines of streets, with the Arc de Triomphe crown- 


ing all. Above were the two towers of Notre | watched the regiment pass, mere lads many of| formally to the President. For these and other 
Dame, the Trocadero, and the gilded dome of the | them; with dull phlegmatic faces, as if each had | duties a dignity of bearing and gravity of manner 
| “tire son sort!” and submitted toa conscript’s des- 


Invalides, glittering in the sun. 

Paris is scarcely a picturesque city, 
not to be compared with Rouen, 
Edinburgh, Florence, Rome, or even 
London, if one could see that im- 
mense area in a bird’s-eye view. 
But it looked well to-day, even to 
its commonplace environs. There 
was a wooded hill on our right, with 
a large building on its summit; we 
almost doubted if this were not Ver- 
sailles, and put the question to two 
wandering youths, in clerical dress, 
the only living creatures here beside 
ourselves. 

The elder—a big lad of about nine- 
teen—with a pleasant, intelligent face, 
stopped to explain that the building 
we saw was not Versailles, but an 
orphanage managed by a religious 
order to which I think he said he 
belonged. He gave us the fullest in- 





formation, statistical and otherwise, about it; and 
then talked of St. Cloud and the ruined palace— 
lamenting bitterly that it was not Prussians, but 
Frenchmen, who had made the ruin. 

He talked so pleasantly and so long that his 
companion had to remind him how their three 
hours’ leave of absence was fast slipping away. 
Whereupon the two took off their caps, right off 
their heads, gathered their black gowns round 
them, and departed. Poor young priests, with 
their air of honest cheerfulness—like boys out for 
a holiday—we wondered what their future would 
be, especially considering the “crise religieux” — 
the religious crisis—which France is now going 
through, and the end of which who can foresee ? 

For some days after, we saw a curious sight. 
The streets of a country town in Normandy were 
crowded with people, escorting half-a-dozen Cap- 
uchins, who atter barricading themselves for two 
days against the secular power, had at last been 
forced to quit their monastery. Each monk was 
supported by two of the townspeople carrying 
enormous bouquets, women threw other bouquets 


out of windows, a muttering crowd followed. The 


worldly goods of the monks, a few canvas bags 
piled on a hand-cart, and a forlorn-looking pony, 
were viewed with deep interest, and the three gens- 
d’armes who rode gloomily after were assailed 
with deep groans. As for the victims, poor souls! 
they looked dazed and stupid, or smiled blankly 
at the sympathetic throng. 

“It is all the government’s doing, but what 
could you expect from such canaille,” muttered a 
stander-by, “to turn them out like this, when they 
never harmed anybody, and sometimes did a deal 
of good. And see, how old they are!” 

The sun-gleams began to melt away from the 
brilliant dome of the Invalides, and the chill winds 
crept upwards from the forest of St. Cloud. 

“We ought to be going homewards, but there 
used to be a finer view still. And there was a cu- 
rious place called the Lantern of Diogenes. I won- 
der if this old woman knows anything about it.” 

She was a poor old creature carrying a heavy 
bundle of fagots, yellow, wrinkled, toothless, 
with a skin like leather and a cavernous voice— 
but she answered with the politeness that is never 
wanting in a French peasant. “Plait il?” and 
curved her hand over her deaf ear so as to catch 
what madame was saying. 

No, she knew nothing of the Lantern of Diogenes 
—or of any sort of view. “There is the palace”’— 
pointing to it with a skinny finger, “but I do not 
know anything else. All is so changed-—so 
changed,”—and feebly shaking her old head, she 
took up her bundle and tottered away. 

Yet she must have seen it all, the old palace as 
it looked in the days of the First Empire, then the 
splendors of the Second Empire, and its downfall; 
more revolutions; foreign and internecine war; 
fire; bombardment; and St. Cloud as it looked 
now, destroyed—as the young priest had indig- 
nantly told us—not by the Germans, but by the 
French themselves. Change indeed, nothing but 
change. 

The entrance of St. Cloud is really beautiful. 
We stood admiring the fine facade reflected into 
the water artificially made, which comes to the 
very palace doors. This part of it had suffered 
least, the great gates (shutting up nothing) were 
firmly closed, as if it were an inhabitable palace 
still. But it looked so sad, so dreary, so unutter- 
ably desolate. 


At this 


| which the French call “military music.” 


tiny, but without the slightest mil- 
itary ardor or enthusiasm. 

As the soldiers marched away, the 
sun set, and a heavy black cloud rose up behind 
the ruined palace. Large thunder-drops began 
to fall. But higher up the sky was still in- 
tensely blue and clear, and the last swallows of 
the year went skimming through it, almost out 
of sight,—like freed souls,—far above all the bit- 
terness and turmoil of this world. 

So adieu to the ruined palace of St. Cloud, 
with all its historical memories, and its infigite 
suggestions of lost lives, lost hopes, lost dy- 

nasties. It must be so. In this world, and espec- 
ially in France, there is nothing immutable but 
mutability. 
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THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


And now we sadly lay 
Our love- ath on thy snowy bier, 
Our Tove-wreath, moistened by a tear! 
And, turning from our brief adieu, 
With kindly welcome hail the New; 
True to the Ruling Power, we sing, 
“The king is dead! Long live the king.” 
W. 1H. BURLEIGH. 
+e 


CABINET OFFICERS. 

President Arthur has appointed Mr. Theodore 
Frederick Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, to be 
Secretary of State, in place of Mr. Blaine; and Mr. 
Benjamin Harris Brewster, of Pennsylvania, to 
be Attorney-General of the United States, in place 
lof Mr. MacVeagh. 
| Mr. Brewster is a distinguished lawyer. 
| was selected by the former Attorney-General to 

assist in the prosecution of the “Star Route” 
cases. He will now conduct these and other suits 
| as the principal attorney for the Government. He 
| is altogether new to public life in national affairs, 





office under the United States. 

Mr. Frelinghuysen, on the other hand, is a well- 
known public man. He was for many years At- 
| torney-General of New Jersey. In 1867, he was 
| appointed a member of the United States Senate, 
| to fill a vacancy. 
1871, he was elected to the Senate for a full term 
of six years, and was succeeded in 1877 by a 

Democrat. 
His grandfather, Frederick Frelinghuysen, was 


wards of the United States Senate. 


Senator from New Jersey. This is another case of 
the hereditary descent of political talents, of which 
the Adams family furnish the most remarkable 
example in our history. 

The office of Secretary of State has been filled 





by a long line of illustrious men. 
| list was Thomas Jefferson. Five statesmen who 
| have held the portfolio have afterwards become 
Presidents; namely, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, 
John Quincy Adams and Buchanan. Two others, 
| Henry Clay and Lewis Cass, were defeated candi- 
| dates tor the Presidential Chair. 


| Other famous Secretaries of State, in the order 


of their holding the office, have been Mr. Marshall, 
afterwards Chief Justice, John C. Calhoun, Daniel 
| Webster, Edward Everett, William L. Marcy and 


| William H. Seward, not to mention the more re- 


cent Secretaries who are still living. 
The office is recognized as the most important 
one in the gift of the President. 
; State is usually the leading member of the Cabinet, 
| and his name, as well as that of the President, is 
| appended to all proclamations. It is not an office 
| like that of a British Prime Minister, either in 
powers or in duties, but it is the nearest thing to it 
| that is found in our system of Government. 

All diplomatic correspondence—that is, the de- 
spatches which pass between our Government and 
other Governments—is conducted, or at least con- 
trolled, by the Secretary of State. Our relations 
with the nations of the world are so peaceable 
that in ordinary times this correspondence is, per- 
haps, dull reading; but when any grave question 
arises, the despatches at once command universal 
attention. 





starving. 
In addition to these duties, the Secretary repre-| General Ignatieff offers so feeble and unwilling a re- 


H’S COMPAN 


moment we caught thetramp of fect, and | sents the Government on many occasions. He is 
like a map—one could distinctly trace the long | the shrill notes of that horrible ear-piercing noise | the officer with whom Forcign Ministers in Wash- 
We | ington have to deal, and it is he who presents them 


| his balance. 





He | 


having never been in Congress, and having held no | 


The term closed in 1869; but in | 


| a member of the Continental Congress, and after- | The penalty for compelling a child to break this 
His Uncle | law is a heavy fine. 
Theodore, who adopted him as a son, was also a| parent or the master is subjected to punishment 


The first on the 





The Secretary of | 
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sistance to these outrages, that it appears probable the 
Government is secretly in sympathy with the mob. The 
old cry which caused the massacre of thousands of these 
people in the middle ages, that they were murdering 
Christian children, was raised in Southern Russia. 
7 : But religious prejudice was not really the inciting 

are the best outward qualifications. | motive of these barbarities. They were due to the fact 

But for managing well the foreign relations of | that the Russian was ignorant, shiftless and poor, while 
the country, the Secretary needs a fine mental | the Jew was shrewd, thrifty and rich. 
equipment. He must be cautious and conser-| Throughout Germany, Austria and Russia the wealth 
vative, not easily excited or readily thrown off | of almost every town and village has slowly been gath- 
Discussions between Governments, | ered into the hands of this alien race, who hold them- 
whether they do or do not threaten war, are so | **!ves apart, show little public spirit, and cling as no 

: 7 A other people do to their own creed, tradition and laws. 
often a contest of wits, that a powerful intellect The tenet neiiee enh Geaien Gaeees eed 
and the pen of a ready writer are also required. a class of people, and the only method of redress he 

Mr. Frelinghuysen has yet to show his quality, | can devise, is to turn them out of doors and rob and 
but those who know him best believe that he will 


murder them. 
administer the office with marked ability and dis- | King Alfonzo of Spain, who is one of the most liberal 
cretion. 


and enlightened rulers now in Europe, last spring in- 
vited the wretched Jews flying from Russia, into Spain ; 
acurious touch of poetic justice when we remember 
that four hundred years ago, Spain burned thousands of 
Jews at the stake, and drove six hundred and fifty 
thousand out of her territory. The invitation was ac- 
cepted by so many of the outcasts that it was with- 
drawn, and now they are coming to this country. 

The fact that a nation whose statesmen, poets and 
artists have ranked among the first in the world; whose 
peculiar physical and mental character is more strongly 
marked than inany other people; whose laws, religion 
and customs have remained unaltered for thousands of 
years,—should, during that time have been scattered as 
individuals in every country under heaven, without a 
land, a government, or even a name, and yet remain in- 
tact, is the great standing miracle of political economy. 

The Emperor William lately asked an eminent divine 
in his court to give him the briefest argument in favor 
of Christianity. 

“Sire,” was the reply, “the Jews.” 


ALL’S FOR THE BEST. 
All's for the best; be sanguine and cheerful; 
Trouble and sorrow are friends in disguise; 
Nothing but folly goes faithless and fearful; 
Courage forever is happy and wise. 
All's for the best; then fling away terrors; 
Meet all your fears and your foes in the van; 
And, in the midst of your dangers or errors, 
Trust like a child, while you strive like a man. 


TUPPER. 
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CHILD ACROBATS. 

One of the most striking traits of our age is its 
humanity. In every direction, attention is being 
paid, and relief given, to the hardships of the poor 
and the unfortunate. 

The severe treatment which used to be visited 
upon the insane has been relaxed. The prisons 
have been robbed of their more harsh and odious 
features. Societies, not only for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals and to children, but established 
to carry alleviation and comfort to every form of 
physical suffering and helplessness, have sprung 
up, and are constantly increasing. 

A recent law in England deals with the employ- 
ment of very young children in public perform- 
ances. Not long ago, attention was called to this 
form of cruelty, in this country, by legal pro- 
ceedings in New York in reference to a child-act- 
ress. It is a subject well worthy of the study of 
philanthropists and law-makers. 

For a very long time children, even little infants, 
have formed a part of circus and other public ex- 
hibitions. These puny creatures have been trained 
to very daring and dangerous feats. They have 
been taught to walk and dance on the tight-rope, 
at dizzy heights, over the heads of audiences; to 
be suspended in mid-air; to ride reckless horses ; 
and in many other ways to endanger life and limb. 
They have often acquired great skill in these peril- 
ous tasks; but, in very many, and perhaps in 
most cases, they have been compelled to undertake 
them, by avaricious or needy parents, or heartless 
masters. 

Some of the most touching passages in Dickens’s 
tales describe the dangers and miseries of these lit- 
tle acrobats and rope-dancers; and unfold many 
a piteous story of human greed and cruelty. In 
his ““Man Who Laughs,” Victor Hugo has power- 
fully depicted a gentle and tender-hearted child, 
who was disfigured, so that he wore a perpetual 
grin, for the amusement of the audiences before 
whom he appeared. 

The occurrence of several terrible accidents to 
children who were thus forced to put their limbs 
and lives in peril for the recreation of the people, 
caused the English statesmen to pass the law which 
has been alluded to. 

By this law, no child under fourteen years of 
age is permitted to take part in a circus or theatri- 
cal performance. It adds, that no child shall 
perform any such task as, in the opinion of a 
court of justice, is likely to endanger life and limb. 


ee 
EARLY MARRIAGES. 


A dramatic scene which occurred in a city court late- 
ly, illustrated more forcibly than any amount of argu- 
ment could do the irreparable evil of early marriages. 

Eight years ago, a lad of eighteen in the Freshman 
class of college eloped with a girl aged fourteen. They 
belonged to wealthy families, so that their rash marriage 
did not, as such marriages usually do, bring the curse 
of poverty on them. They were forgiven by their parents 
and went to live with the parents of the bride. 

The bridegroom was but a boy ; and asilly, ill-mannered 
boy. Naturally, the family into which he had married 
treated him as such. Quarrels followed. The lad, who 
was still at school, working on sums and playing foot- 
ball, assumed with ill success the authority of a hus- 
band and father. Finally he took his wife to his father’s 
house. 

Years passed. Children were born to them; pale, 
lifeless, little creatures, who, each in turn, dwindled 
and died within a year of their birth. The mother, 
whose education had stopped short at fourteen, was 
called upon to meet the duties and trials of middle age 
with the untrained mind and immature body of a child. 
It was partly owing to her ignorance and mismanage- 
ment that her children died one after another. 

Finally her mother-in-law took the only remaining 
baby from her and sent her back, a weak, heart-broken 
creature, to her own home. 

A mutual disgust and weariness had replaced the 
brief passion which had brought this foolish husband 
and wife together. 

After a year’s separation, they met in a public court 
before the judge who was to decide which should have 
possession of the child. The father brought it in hold- 
ing it by the hand. 

“This is my little son,” he said to the judge, with 
quivering lips. ‘‘Do not take him from me.” 

The little fellow held out his arms crying, ““Mamma! 
mamma!’ The poor young mother burst into tears. 
“Give him to me!” she cried. ‘He ismy baby! He 
is all [ have.” 

The eyes of the husband and wife turned from the 
child to each other with a lingering look. The judge 
saw it. He was a wise old man. 

“T will not decide to-day,”’ he said. ‘Take the child 
and go together to some house entirely apart from both 
of your families. Come back to me in two days if you 
find you cannot settle this matter without my interfer- 
ence.” 

They did not come back. The child proved the best 
peacemaker. With it between them, they are trying to 
repair their shattered lives and make them one again; 
but the unrestraint of years has become a habit, and 
even their most sanguine friends can hardly hope for 
their complete mutual reconciliation and happiness. 


If a child is injured, then the 


for an assault. 

In many, perhaps most, of our own States, sim- 
ilar laws forbid the dangerous employment of chil- 
dren in such public performances. But it is to be 
noted, that these laws only have a care for the 
physical safety of the infants who appear in pub- 
lic. They do not deal with the moral injury it is 
to these young creatures to be thrust upon the 
public stage. 

Scarcely any fate, indeed, more melancholy can 
be imagined, than that of the child who, almost 
as soon as it begins to walk, is thus put forward as 
a performer. In a vast majority of cases, it must 
necessarily result in the total ruin of the child’s 
moral nature. The influences which surround 
him are for the most part bad and demoralizing. 
We can scarcely imagine a child growing up under 
these influences into a good and useful man or 
woman. 


a 
OLD-TIME MANNERS. 


Young people of the present day are apt to laugh at 
the so-called “‘manners of the old school,’’ and to con- 
demn them as stilted, grandiloquent, and insincere. 
They are unjust in this condemnation, probably because 
they judge of them only by hearsay. 

Men’s lives were more leisurely then. They put their 
best thoughts, carefully elaborated, into their conversa- 
tion or their letters, not into brief, undigested paragraphs 
for the morning papers. The slower current of life, too, 
and the more tranquil social atmosphere, gave time for 
friendly, kind feeling to elaborate itself into gracious 
words and stately courtesies; a little formal, perhaps, 
but surely more agreeable than the curt greeting, or 
slap on the back, of modern days. 

A lady who visited Boston during our civil war de- 
scribes an interview with the elder Josiah Quincy which 
illustrates the effect of manner. 

“JT was from the South,” she says, ‘‘and when I was 
brought into the presence of the venerable statesman, 
who had seen the birth of the nation, I felt, uneasily, 
that he might be disturbed by being thus reminded of 
the people who were tearing it in sunder. Besides, I 
was an ob young girl, used to order myself lowly 
and reverently before gray hairs. 

“Conceive my surprise when he greeted me with as 
much respect as if I had been a princess, apologizing 
for keeping his seat ‘in submission to his ninety-three 
years.’ 

“*From Virginia?’ he said. ‘When you go home, 
say to my brothers in Virginia that I wish I could see 
: them face to face, and reason about this matter. I think 


ane a 
OUR JEWISH BROTHER. 

The only monument to Religious Liberty existing in 
the world, so far as we know, was erected in Philadel- 
phia in 1876 by the Jews. This people have suffered 
for thousands of years from the intolerance of mankind. 
It was peculiarly fitting that they, of all races, should 
pay homage to Religious Liberty in the only country 
where it existe. 

Since last August the emigration of Jews into this 
country has steadily increased until it has 
enormous proportions. The majority of them come 
from Russia, where their persecutions have become in- 
tolerable. 

Whole towns and districts inhabited by them have 
been burned and laid waste; their property seized, and 
men, women and children driven out homeless and 
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they would hear me eon for my dead friends, Clay 
and Randolph.’ 

“When I took leave, the fine old man struggled 
almost to his feet, and raised my hand to his lips. ‘Do 
not forget my message.’ he said. It was like a warning 
from the dead, and impressed me profoundly, and the 
courtly manner of an age gone by gave it an irresistible 
power.” 

When Castlereagh was dead, his valet was questioned 


ence to the chivalrous principles in which he had been 
trained. He was aChristian and an English gentleman, 
and must of necessity be true to his knightly conscience. 

Turn from that picture to this: A high-caste Sepoy, 
one of those native soldiers, whom England trains to 
fight her battles in India, lay dying on the battle-field 
of thirst and loss of blood. 

An English officer, going alone over the field, found 
him far apart from his comrades and offered him a drink 





as to the sanity of his master in his last days. “I think 
his reason was impaired,”’ he replied. 

«“What are your reasons?” 

“He spoke to me harshly twice in a week,” he re. | 
plied, the tears rising to his eyes. ‘The first time in | 
my fifteen years of service.” 

Let Castlereagh’s creed and morals be what they will, 
surely the self-control and kindly feeling which could 
make him the hero of courtesy to his valet de chambre 
for fifteen years, are worthy of imitation. 





—+or- 
QUELLING A MUTINY. 

The word “‘panic,”’ used to designate terror inspired 
by a misapprehension of danger, is derived from a Greek 
word which signifies belonging to Pan. The Greeks 
ascribed any sudden fright to this guardian of shepherds 
and patron of fishing and fowling. But the word may 
designate that fear which seizes upon a body of men 
when suddenly confronted by real danger. 

Some years ago, a panic was created among the mu- 
tinous convicts of the Massachusetts State prison, by 
the cool courage of an officer, which dispersed the mu- 
tineers and saved many lives. 

Three convicts having been sentenced to be publicly 
whipped, the prisoners rose to prevent the execution of 
the sentence. Arming themselves with knives, ham- 
mers, chisels and other weapons, they formed a reckless 
band in the long hall, strong enough to defy the prison 
officers. 

Word was sent to the Charlestown Navy Yard, and 
Maj. Wainright with a company of marines was sent to 
quell the mutiny. On his arrival, the officials requested 
him to fire down upon the convicts through several lit- 
tle windows, first with powder and then with ball until 
they surrendered. 

The major was a humane as well as brave man. De- 
sirous of saving life, though determined to quell the 
outbreak, he adopted a wiser course. Knowing that 
the ] presence of a few cool, resolute men, ready to fire 
at the word of command, would be likely to cow any 
number of reckless prisoners, he ordered the hall door 
to be opened. 

Marching in at the head of his thirty marines, he 
formed them opposite to the crowd of convicts grouped 
at the other end. Addressing the mutineers, he said,— 

«‘Men, I will not quit this hall alive until every pris- 
oner returns to his duty.” 

The convicts replied that they were ready to fight and 
willing to die, but they would not go back to their work 
unless the flogging was remitted. 

The major ordered his marines to load their muskets, 
and that each bullet should be held up so that the con- 
victs might see it before it was dropped into the gun. 
The prisoners growled out defiance as they heard the 
order. | 

The guns being loaded, the marines were ordered to | 
take aim. The prisoners grasped their weapons with a 
firmer hold, but not a man stirred. Taking out his 
watch, the major said to the convicts,— 

«You must leave this hall. I give you three minutes 
to decide. If at the end of that time a man remains, he 
will be shot dead. i speak no more.” 

For two minutes not a prisoner moved. Then two or 
three went out. A few more followed, and before the 
last half minute had expired fear had seized the men 
and every one hurried from the hall. The panic which 
the major expected saved bloodshed. 

———__—_+@»+—___——_—— 


AMUSEMENT FROM THE DICTIONARY. 
The every-day language of prosaic persons is rich in 
lost or hidden meanings, that are beautifully figurative. 
‘The full meaning of a derived word is often far more 
significant than its ordinary use suggests. To one who 





| kept free from taint. 





cares for the quaint, no puzzle-solving will afford so 
much pleasure as a little “digging at the roots of 
words.”’ 

For example, take these sentences from a late number 
of the Companion : “The face of a beautiful girl in the 
choir attracted his attention rather than the minister’s 
sermon. He sought an introduction, found her of no- 
ble character, though in humble condition.”’ 

“Face,” from the Latin facere, to make; “beautiful,”’ 
full of beauty; ‘‘attract,” trahere and ad, to draw to; 
“attention,” tendere, to stretch, which gives us a figure, 
elasticity of mind. 

“Minister,” minus, less, and by it we may read, 
**Whosoever will be great among you let him be your 
minister.” “Sermon,” serere, to join,—a disjointed 
discourse cannot properly be called asermon. ‘‘Rather,” 
from Anglo-Saxon radhor, comparative of radhe, quick, 
hasty; “sought,” Anglo-Saxon secan, to contend, to 
strive. 

“Introduction,” inter, between, and ducere, to lead. 
‘Nople,” noscere, to know,—and curiously enough, no- 
torious is from the same word. “Character,” Greek 
charassein, to make sharp, to engrave. ‘‘Humble,” 
Latin, Aumilis, on the ground. ‘“Condition,’’ condere, 
to put together. 

If one will try to fill a single page with words whose 
meaning, as stamped upon them by their derivation, ex- 
press just what he intends to say and nothing more, he 
will realize the fact that English is a derived language. 

8. L. B. 
——¥_<o-—_____ 
TRUE, 

Conscience does make cowards of some men, when 
tempted to do what they know to be wrong. But it 
also makes others true to their ideas of right and wrong, 
even when pain or death may be the price of obedience. 

The knight of Elizabeth’s court who was without 
fear or reproach was Sir Philip Sydney. All know the 
story of his heroic self-denial, as he lay bleeding on the 
fields of Zutphen. 

A servant had brought him a small flask of wine, 
which Sydney was about drinking just as a wounded 
soldier was carried by. Seeing the longing look which 
the man cast on the liquor, Sydney ordered it to be 
given him, saying,— 

‘Poor fellow! your need is greater than mine.” 


\. 


of water. “My caste, sir! my caste!” said the Sepoy, 
faintly. 

“We are alone; no one will see you,’ answered the 
officer, pressing the water on him. 

The Sepoy shook his head and said, ‘God sees me!” 

The man was a heathen and had been reared in a sys- 
tem which taught him that his caste must be religiously 
To accept water from European 
hands would stain his caste and be a sin. Intense as 
was his thirst, weak as was his body through loss of 
blood, he chose to endure rather than prove false to his 
convictions. A conscience held by religious conviction 
and love of God will hold a man under temptation when 
nothing else will. 
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IMPUDENCE SNUBBED. 


One morning, about ten years ago, a mild-mannered 
gentleman called at the post-oflice of an English village. 
A young woman, one of the high-stepping class, was in 
attendance, and the gentleman asked her a question, 
Her answer not being satisfactory, he asked another, 
and was told that “it was not her business to answer 
people’s questions, but to give them their letters.” 
“Perhaps,”’ replied the gentleman, “you will answer 
mine, when you read this,’? and he handed her his 
card. She read ‘‘Lord John Manners, Postmaster Gen- 
eral.” 

It is human to smile when we see impudence snubbed, 
and the reader’s face will glow when he reads this addi- 
tional exhibition of impertinence receiving a merited re- 
buke: 


A short time since a couple of young fellows entered 
a car of a Delaware Railroad train, and tried to turn one 
of the seats before sitting down. The seat was locked, 
but the fellows didn’t mind that, and one of them took 
out ard knife to pick the lock. 

hile he was at work, an elderly gentleman seated 
behind them quietly remonstrated. 

“That’s all right, old man,” returned one of them. 

“We know what we’re about, so keep your clothes on.” 

“Don’t you know that you are liable to prosecution 
for that?” continued the old gentleman mildly. “It’s 
the same as burglary, in the eyes of the law. If you 
want the seat turned, ask the conductor, and he will do 
it for you.” 

**You talk as though you knew a good deal,”’ said one 
of the young fellows, looking up with a sarcastic smile. 
‘How long have you been in the railroad business?” 

“About twenty-five years,” returned the old gentle- 
man gently. 

The fellow looked a little saucily surprised as he 
asked, ‘“‘And pray, what position do you hold now?” 

“I am president of the road,” returned Mr. Hinckley ; 
“and if you disobey any further rules of the road I shall 
call upon the officers to arrest you.” 

The young fellows took the rear car, while the pas- 
sengers smiled. 


+@> 





VULGARITIES. 

An English society paper, the Queen, gives its fash- | 
ionable readers a lecture on vulgarity. “True vulgar- 
ity,’’ it says, “resolves itself into that central point of 
evil—selfishness. The unselfish can never be really 
vulgar. They may be uncouth, but they cannot be 
more.” The lecture then points out those exhibitions 
of vulgarity which are often seen in men and women 
who move in ‘‘good society.”” The catalogue is as fol- 
lows: 


Asking questions, private and personal, is one vulgar 
habit, and telling your own business, which no one 
wants to hear, is another. 

Asking the cost of a present that has been made to 
— ‘“‘pumping”’ a servant to hear what has been given 
y way of parting vail [present]; loud talking in pub- 

lic; hard staring at table. 

Insolent disrespect to husband, wife, sister or brother; | 
showing temper in trifles and making scenes in public; | 
showing an embarrassing amount of fondness and mak- | 
ing love in public. 

Covert sneers, of which people can see the animus if 
they do not always understand the drift; persistent ego- 
tism, which talks forever of itself, itself, itself, only it- 
self, ‘and cannot even feign the most passing interest im 
another. 

Detraction of friends and it may be of relations—a 
husband telling c of his wife’ 8 unpleasantness, a wife com. 

1 of her husband’s faults. 

The bold assumption of superiority, and the servile 
confession of infinite unworthiness. 

All these are signs and evidences of vulgarity—vul- 

ity of a far worse type than that which eats tts fish 
with a steel knife, and says ‘‘you was” and “‘each of the 
men were.” 
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PERPLEXING. 
It is far better to be over-fearful of wounding a guest 
than to be indifferent as to what he may think. Some. 





No one can read this anecdote—it cannot be too often 


Tepeated to youth—without admiring Sydney’s adher. 


times this undue sensitiveness may become ludicrous, 
as in the case mentioned in the following anecdote: 


One of the incidents of the Congregational jubilee 
which was held recently at Manchester, England, was 
the perplexity of the committee having charge of the 
collection of hymns when the jubilee hymn of Charles 
Wesley was proposed. 

It begins with the familiar line, “The year of jubilee 
has come,” and would have been especially appropriate 
for the occasion had not the unfortunate line been found, 
“Return, ye ransomed sinners, home.” 

It was thought that the American delegates might re- 
gard this reflection as uncalled for, and the hymn was 
given up. 

The joke was too good to keep, and when the omis- 
sion was explained at the closing ceremony by Mr. 
Milne in his reply to the resolution of thanks to the peo- 
ple of Manchester, his words were “received with rcars 

of laughter.” 
—_——_++0o+ —-—_—__ 


SLEIGH-BELLS. 

King George, whom our fathers didn’t love, once 
dined at a farmer’s house. A dish of apple-dumplings 
being placed before His Majesty, he took one in his 
hands, turned it over, cut it open, and exclaimed, “How 
did the apple get in?” A similar perplexity has doubt- 
less bothered many when examining a sleigh-bell; they 
have asked, “How did the iron ball get inside?”” The 
following explanation will reveal the mystery : 

In making sleigh-bells the ball is put inside of a small 
sand core, just the shape of the inside of the bell. 

arte a mold is made just the shape of the outside of 
the bel 

This sand core, with the jingle inside, is placed in the 
mold of the oytside, and the melted metal is pou 
which fills the space between the core and the mold. 

The hot metal burns the core so that it can all be 
shaken out, leaving the ball within the shell. Ball- 
valves, swivel-joints and many other articles are cast in 


? 


| make them from rags or yarn at a trifling expense. Great 
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Greenwich aitaniaes 
East Greenwich, R. I., issues a very tasteful calendar. It 
is just the thing for the desk, and is ornamented witha 
fine picture of the attractive suite of academic buildings, 
so well situated, on the beautiful hill of science, over- 
léoking Narragansett Bay. Any one sending a postal 
card requesting one can have it. (Com. 
snscesiemtatsllieebiaial 
A Cough, Cold, or Sore Throat should not 
be neglected. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” are a simple 
remedy, and will give immediate relief. (Com. 
o »St-) 
Fore Galante agents wantes to sell approval sheets on 
Sea per ct. Geo. W.Green & Co.,Medford,Mass, 
RS. S. L. CADY’S Boarding School for Young 


Ladies. Ky est End Institute, New Haven,Ct. Elev 
enth year. Superior facilities. Send for circular. 




















‘To know your full voice power, j Wirial bor, 35e. Cie 

S$: IGER S 9 oat musical tones, use OIC Bianco. 8 wa 
7 is, e 

Spr. aS seca = oh ils. Te7Nats lane Co. 94 W.5¢ 


t+, Cincunati, O 
12° paler Songs, words & music entire, all for 
12c, TTEN & Co., 47 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


SHORTHAN D hades -— 8 ae or 


taught or 
personally. Situations p Re rocured for pupils: when com- 
petent. Send for circular. W.G.CHAFFEE,Oswego, N.Y. 
REWARD OF MERIT CARDS, 40 new styles 
10 cents, 40 Scripture Text Cards 

l0cents. CLINTON Bros & CO., Clintonville, Conn. 


OPIUM: ‘eae 





C“A Violet from Mother's Grave” and 49 other 














Morphine Habit ay in 10 
20 days. No pay till Cured, 
J. STEPHENS, Uctanon, Ohio. 





hoice Poetical Selections for Autogrenhs 
pe neatly bound; 250 spicy Motto 
Verses, and 25 po 


yular Songs, all for 12c., 
post-paid. PATTEN & WADE, 49 Barclay St., N. Y. 


Agents wanted, $5 a day made 
otitis x our aed HOUSEHOLD 
STY LAMPS and_ PLAT- 
FORM FAM ILY poat. >. Weigh- 
to 25 lbs. Sells 


zu 
DomEsTIc SCALE ri Te6 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, 





EATTY'S ORGANS °c 
stops, 
5 sets reeds only $65. 
Pianos $125 up. ¢~Llustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address BEATTY, Washington, N.J. 





AUTOMATIC FISHER. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Philadelphia Novelty Mfg. Co., 821 Cherry St., Phila., Pa. 
Illustrated catalogue of new inventions free. 


FJALL’S JOURNAL OF HEALTH says, the 
safest and best remedy for Constipation, Cos- 
tiveness or Piles, is ‘‘Nélaton’s Suppositories.”’ 
Prices: box of 16 Suppositories, 50 cents: box of 40, $1. 
Children’s Suppositories, 24 in a box, 50cents. cont CREL, 
pond, on receipt of price. Address HALL & T EL 3 
Wholesale Druggists, 218 Greenwich Street, York. 
Mention Youth’s Companion, 


N) BARNEY & BERRY. SERRY Ou 
x ho of Rennsrietg SOS \ 
CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION 
OUR SCRAP BOOK PACK 
Put up expressly for Card Collectors. Contains 50 
legant Large Chromo Adver sing ¢ ‘ards. All the new 
designs complete in sets, embracing Gold, Silver, and dif- 


ferent bright colored tints, &c. Price by mail, postpaid, 
25 cents. _Address AETNA C ARD Co,, 119° Fulton St..N. -Y. 


MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 


Beautiful Turkish Rug Patterns. 


SAMPLE BY MAIL, 25 CENTS. 
NOVELTIES 
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Any lady can 


Se pecans business to agents, Circular for stamp. 
2. S. FROST & CO., 22 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 


ART EMBROIDERY 


is one of the most pleasing and profitable home indus- 
tries in which ladies can engage. 

THE REASON 
we did not advertise this outfit for Art Embroidery dur- 
ing the Holidays, was because the demand for it far 
exceeded the supply. 
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bg for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 

lege, Oberlin, O hana 

cheap. All Academy and Col- 

lege studies. Over 15) students. 

Address J. B. T, MARSH, Sec’y. 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Under College 
management. First-class instructors. Expenses N 


‘lass or private lessons, as pre- oO iz] E RLI 


ferred. Adc dress Prof. F. B. Ricl E. 


rou 








Andrews’ Parlor | Folding Beds 

Burr Patent Improved. 15 Styles. 
See and upwards. Elegant, ¢ 
comfortable. Save room rent. G 
Bedding folds out of sight (see 
cut.) Made only by A. H, 
Andrews & Co., Cnicaco. 

The City that a Cow Kicked Over. A comic 
history of the Chicago fire of 1871. 18 illustrations. 
Handsome illuminated cover. A cute Holiday Gift. 
| Mailed for 25c. p romptly, 

A H. ANDRE 






W 8s « CO., 195 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago. 
Ladies’ & Children’s 


PAT. ARMOR HEEL PLATES. 


ma Do not rattle; do not pull off; do 
ot tear the skirts or carpets; made of 
naitenihe trom, | nickeled, and will not slip more than 
leather; add 100 per cent. to the looks and wear of 
Ladies’ and Children's Boots. 

’ if not, 





Your shoe-dealer has them if “wide awake; 
send lic. for a pelt by mail, to the wholesale agent, 
RD HENSHAW, 
_ 48 Hien Street, Boston, Mass. 


An Article that is at once 
A TEETH PRESERVER 


And BREATH PURIFIER. 


and yet so pleasant and convenient to use, its exceeding 
popularity does not surprise any one. Every person 
who has ever used it proclaims ita perfect antidote to 
dental decay. Pure teeth are essential to a pure 
breath, and i. are enjoyed by all who use the bal- 
samic SO: ON 
_ Sold by dr PME Iste and Fancy Goods Dealers. — alers. 
NO ~ NO SUIT r 


= PRICE $20. NOPAY!! 


This N.Y.Singer Sewing Machine is 











the best ever made —sews fast, runs 
easy, very handsome, quiet, durable, 
simple, convenient, and powerful. 
Warranted 5 years. Sent anywhere on 


& days trial. Pay if it pleases. 
4,000,000 of this model machine 
have been sold. Ask for circulars and 


testimonials. Low prices to clubs. No 


— 
risk to try us. " ‘Thousands do every year, and thank us 


for the ®10 to @80 anved in buying direct. Cut this 
out, and when you or a friend need a Sewing Machine be 
sure to address Gro.Payne & Co., 47 Third Av.,Chicago, I. 





NEW SCHOOL FOR VIOLIN 


Under the most Eminent Professors and Artists. 


ae TUNING AND REPAIRING 


Pianos and Organs; experienced teachers and un- 
equalled opportunities for practice. Rarest opportuni- 
ties ror securing a Thorough Musical Eapcation, 
vocal and CONS in all its branches, at t 


extitxp CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


the largest Music School inthe world. Tuition $15 per 
quarter, with collateral advantages amounting to 125 
hours musical instruction in a single term. 

Graduates from this institution receive a diploma, 
and are in constant Cemand for Professors and Teachers 
in Musical . on iterary Institutions, New Calendar 
sent free. OURJEE, Music HALL, Boston, Mass, 


aaa MEDAL, PARIS, 1873. 


GERMAN 


SWEET GHOGOLATE. 


The most popular sweet 
Chocolate inthe market. It 
is nutritious and palatable; 
@ particular favorite with 
children, and a most excel- 
lent article for family use. 
The genuine is stamped 9. 
German, Dorchester, Mass, 
Beware of imitations. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CoO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


OFFER TO BOYS.. 


AN 

1 Drawer Spy- lass 35 cts., 2 Drawer 50 cts., 9 
Drawer 65 cts., Jrawer 75 - 3 Drawer 5 inches 
closed, 12 inches ¢ XA n outya handsome instrument 
and our best offer #1.25. All pon: articles, and have 
given perfect satisfaction. Also an excellent Compass 
watch-pattern, brass case, glass face, 1's inches in diam- 
eter, 65 cts.; 1% inches diameter, 75 cts. Any of these 
articles sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, WHITTEN & 
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Please read the following: 


THE SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 1, 1881. 
MEssSRS PERRY MASON & Co 
Dear Sirs,—The package containing the Stamping Out. | 
fit came safely, and is most satisfactory. 
H. T. Dunn, for School. 
Our Improved Stamping Outfit now consists of: 
10 Parchment Stamping Patterns (full size), 


1 Illustrated Lesson Book, 
2 Boxes Stamping Powder, 
2 Embroidery Needles, 
1 Distributing Pad, | 
10 Cards Eureka Embroidery Silk, 
1 Large Embroidery Initial for 
Pillow Shams, Chair Backs, &c., 
1 Wreath and Corner Ornaments for 
Pillow Shams, &c. 





This Cut shows a Pillow Sham worked with the Outfit. 


You could not buy these articles separately at the Art 
Embroidery stores for less than $2.25. 

For a full description of this valuable outfit see 
our PREMIUM LIST, page 398, 

On receipt of $1.00 we will send the outfit to any 
address, postage paid by us. 

In ordering, state what initial you want, and which 
colors of silk. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 








the same manner. 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 


ROWN, Dealers in Novelties s,etc., 9° ot Spruce St., Phil.Pa 


E3A.XsT.’S HEALTH PRESERVING 





ET. 

SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 

By a novel arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which yield 
Teadily to every movement of the 
wearer, the most PE ECT 
FITTING and » ouits cor- 
set ever made is secured. 

Is Approved by the Best Physicians. 
For sale by all leading dealers, 
Lady Agents wanted. 
PRICE BY MAIL, $1.50. 
Manufactured only by 
OR CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, TIL, 


n 
MONEY REFUNDED roy, HARMON & CO.. New Haven,Ct 


RUPTURE 


. SHERMAN, and the only Dr. SHERMAN 
mt. to Ane public for the past 35 years for his success- 
ful treatment and cure of Rupture without an cneratiee 
or hindrance from labor, may be consulted at his N. Y. 
office, 251 Broadway, on Monday, Tuesday, and Saturday, 
Boston office 43 Milk St.. Wednesday, T luirsday and Fri- 
day. His book, with photographic like nesses of bad cases 
before and after cure, is mailed to those who send 10 cts, 























PISO’S CURE FOR 


Consumptives and people 
who have weak lungs or asth- 
ma, should use Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption. It has cured 
thousands, It has not injur- 
edone. It is not bad to take. 
It is the best cough syrup. 

Soldeverywhere. 25c. & $1. 


CONSUMPTION. 









OUR GRANDMOTHERS 
tougnt their daughters that ‘a stitch in time saves nine.” 
ill in time saves not only nine, but ofttimes an incal- 
— ble amount of suffering as well. An occasional dose 
of Dr. Pierce’s Pellets (Little Sugar-coated Pills), to 
cleanse the stomach and bowels, not only prevents dis- 
= but ba — up sudden attacks, when taken in 


time. By druggis 
“ALBUM, Illustrated in Coteus with 


AUTOGRA Scrolls, Birds, Fe fottoes, 


erns. 
tt aaa and Orient feat etc., fo “6 for 54e. 





r 16 cts. 

Album Verses and 12 Worsted Patterns given with 

_ . 10 cts, 36 Picture Cards for 
J, F, INGALLS, Lynn, Mass, 





each album.) Card 
| four 3-cent stamps. 

















JAN. 12, 1882. 

















For the Companion. 


KHORAN. 


The brown sands lie by Khoran’s stream, 
The brown grass waves by Khoran’s town, 
And fitfully the red flags gleam, 
Amid the shadows, dull and brown, 


The walls are crumbling in their place, 
The narrow streets are gray and still; 

The trees have lost their windy grace, 
Ana drooping, crown the distant hill, 


The sentinel beside the gate 
Has brown rust on his ancient mail, 
And sad and gloomy, seems to wait 
The sound of an expected hail. 


The shops are closed, no tinkling bells 
Of camels mark the desert road, 

No merchants cluster at the wells, 
To claim the tropic’s fragrant load. 


There is no sound of laughter heard, 
The market has no busy Liha 

And from the square, no merry nird 
Salutes the morning with its song. 


Above the mountain, rising high. 
A sombre cloud lies dense and black, 
Save when the livid igetuings fly 
Across its face, a shining track. 


And far along the stony path 
That runs among the sloping heights. 
The gray wolves bay their savage wrath, 
And buzzards wing their sullen flights. 
Once Khoran’s streets were full of life, 
The market place was loud with toil, 
And merchants waged a friendly strife 
Above the Orient’s choicest spoil, 


Then knightly lovers lingering strayed, 
3eside the river’s grassy bank, 
And whispered to some winsome maid, 
The while her bosom rose and sank, 


But for long years the torrid sun 
Shone lurid on the fated land, 
And now the sluggish waters run 
Through sad brown wastes of barren sand. 
Tuos. A. COLLIER. 
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For the Companion. 
AN APT INCIDENT. 


An ingenious and ready speaker will sometimes 
multiply the force of his words, or make a telling 
“point,” by taking advantage of some striking 
circumstance or accidental situation. 

A good illustration of this is found in a story of 
Whitefield, which is authentic and has been but re- 
cently made public. Itis told by Mrs. Sarah E. F. 
Briggs, of Rochester, N. Y., who says that her 
father, Rev. Charles E. Furman, told the story 
as he lay on his death-bed, and asked her to write 
it down. 

In his youth, very carly in the present century, 
he had known an aged merchant, a Mr. Lamber- 
son, who had lived from his boyhood in Jamaica, 
L. I., and who often repeated the following pas- 
sage of his experience. 

When Whitefield was last in America he visited 
Jamaica. As the crowds who came to hear him 
could not be accommodated in the old octagonal 
church of the village, the service was held in an 
adjacent orchard. 

Thousands of people assembled, standing in 
close masses, or perched on wagons and on the 
fences. Lamberson, then a young man, climbed 
an apple-tree in order to hear, and get a good view 
of Mr. Whitefield. 

The great preacher took his text, “This day is 
salvation come.” With earnestness and eloquence 
he urged his hearers to receive it, entertain it, and 
enjoy the endless blessing it brought. With it 
came a heavenly guest, who brought healing for 
many a sorrow and deliverance from many a fear; 
a Friend who is no other than the Son of God and 
Saviour of men. 

Picturing the circumstances of his text, and 
speaking with great earnestness of Zaccheus the 
publican, to whom Christ addressed the words—the 
man who climbed the sycamore tree to see the 
Lord—Mr. Whitefield turned suddenly to Lamber- 
son sitting among the branches intently listening : 

“T think I see Zaccheus now!” he said. “I thiak 
I hear the voice of the Lord speaking now—to you ; 
‘Zaccheus, make haste and come down, for to-day 
I must abide at thy house.’ 

“Oh, why not,” he asked, in a tone of melting 
persuasion, “why not obey Him, and ‘make haste’ 
to receive the salvation He brings ?” 

The effect of this upon the congregation was 
electrical, but to the young man it seemed to come 
like a command from the skies. He soon disap- 
peared from the crowd and went home with a new 
purpose in his soul and impressions that lasted 
through life. 

Lamberson soon after openly accepted Christ as 
his Master, and continued faithful in his allegiance 
till his death ata ripe old age. He loved to talk 
of Whitefield, and always declared that the day 
when he first was led to seriously consider his re- 
lations to God and eternity, was the day he 
climbed the apple-tree in the old Jamaica orchard, 
and received so unexpectedly the whole force of 
the great preacher's appeal. 





<= Oe —-—_———— 
TWO NOBLE DOGS. 

Sir Philip Sydney, when lying wounded on the 
field of battle, refused a draught of water, but 
gave it toa dying soldier, saying, “Friend, your 
need is greater than mine.” Two dogs are men- 
tioned in the Omaha Herald, who were as self- 
denying as Sydney. Though dying of hunger, 
they.tried to carry food to their starving master. 


1 


er, were lost in a-storm on the plains. McDermott 
wandered for twelve days, without food of any 
kind, exposed to the storm day and night, sleeping 
without shelter or covering on the cold ground, 


and had wasted away to a mere skeleton. 

To add to his suffering, one day he saw near 
him some cow-boys, but he was too weak to call 
loud enough to attract their attention, and like a 
shipwrecked seaman who sees a sail approach, but 
before it comes within hailing distance, bear away 
again and disappear, he saw them pass silently 
from him. 

On last Saturday these same cow-boys heard a 
faint barking or yelping like that of dogs, and fol- 
lowing the sound, they came tothem. The dogs 
were also reduced to skeletons, and scarcely had 
strength to stand, being in the last stages of star- 
vation. 

The cow-boys threw them some meat, but in- 
stead of eating it themselves, they picked it up in 
their mouths, got on their trembling limbs and 
tried to carry it to their master. And thus he was 
found. 


2 





A GREAT TALKER. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge talked to everybody 
who would listen to him. He talked to everybody 
alike. If he got hold of the button of a grocer, he 
would talk to the man of candles and molasses as 
if he was a philosopher. “That’s a fine opera, 
Mr. Coleridge,” said a young lady tohim. “Yes, 
ma’am,” replied the talker; “and I remember 
Kant somewhere makes a similar remark, for as 
we know, the idea of philosophic infinity” 
And on sailed the philosopher into the fog-bank 
of metaphysics, his bewildered listencr trying in 
vain to escape. Charles Lamb tells an amusing 
story, which doubtless he intended for a pleasant 
caricature, of Coleridge’s absorption in his own 
talk. 

While Lamb was going to his desk at the India 
House, one morning, Coleridge met him. Grasp- 
ing one of Lamb’s coat-buttons, he led him into a 
side-alley, and began a monologue. 

Lamb waited until the philosopher had closed 
his eyes, and fairly launched himself into the 





| to join the regiment at Fort Yuma. 





stream of his talk. Then, cutting off the button, 
went to his work. On his return in the afternoon, | 
he found Coleridge standing in the same place, | 
holding the button, and talking in his low, musi- | 
cal voice as if he had a listener. | 

Hartley, Coleridge’s son, inherited this talking | 
talent. Even stolid English peasants listened 
with pleasure to his conversation. 

“Aye, but Mr. Coleridge talks fine,” observed a | 
Cumberland farm-laborer. 

“TI could go through fire and water for Mr. Cole- 
ridge,” said another. 

They did not understand the brilliant improvi- 
satore, and they didn’t fecl that they ought to un- 
derstand him. They didn’t understand the parson 
to whom they listened every Sunday. Mr. Cole- 
ridge —— as incomprehensible, but what he 
said sounded much prettier than the parson’s scr- 
mon. He was all the more agreeable because they 
didn’t understand him. 

It is a curious fascination that a great talker ex- 
erts over stolid people who don’t understand and 
yet will admire him. Margaret Fuller had this 
power. 

“Oh, you should have heard Miss Fooler talk,” 
said an Irish servant, in a family where Margaret 
had once been a governess. ‘Many’s thetime I’ve 
just stood with my arms in the suds, doing noth- 
ing at all, at all, but listening to Miss Fooler talk, 
as she stood by the wash-tub.” 

No greater compliment was ever paid to the 
gifted conversationalist, even by the gifted men 
who listened in rapture to her discourse. 

Many love to wander in an ancient pile of build- 
ing and gaze on 

“Rich windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing.” 

Perhaps it is similar feeling that leads them to 
listen to a great talker, who starts from no data 
and comes to no conclusion. 





HIS STATUE, 

The celebrated French artist, Houdon, came to this 
country to see Washington, and to take casts from his 
face and person for a statue that Congress had ordered. 
The sum appropriated for this purpose was far too 
small, but Houdon accepted the order, and gave up or- 
ders from several European \sovereigns that he might 
come to this country and take the casts from life. 
Catharine of Russia, at whose court he was special art- 
ist, remonstrated, asking him if it were possible that he 
could relinquish the advantages of his position at St. 
Petersburg, to take the statue of a “colonial rebel.” 
His reply was, that it would be the pride of his life to 
place his name on the plinth of a statue of so noble and 
good a man as General Washington. 


Bringing his assistants with him, he landed in New 
York after a tedious voyage of six weeks, and went at 
once to Mt. Vernon, where he was hospitably enter- 


tained. 

George Washington Parke Custis—then a little child 
—in after years spoke of the impression made upon him 
when he went into the room where the artist and his as- 
sistants were at work. Here they found Gen. Wash- 
ington, his father by adoption, laid out on a table, and 
these men were covering him with plaster. It was a 
great indignity in the opinion of his little lordship. 

Houdon remained some time at Mt. Vernon, and had 
full opportunity to study every lineament, expression 
and gesture, as well as the figure and bearing, of our 
great hero. This advantage, added to his genius, re- 
sulted in a perfect representation in marble, a result 
never attained by any other artist. Of the many who 
have had the honor to make the attempt, not one has 
produced anything so lifelike, either in oil or stone. 

Houdon’s statue, taken in the prime of life, before the 
expression of the mouth was altered by bungling false 
teeth, gives us the true Washington. 

It is said of Lafayette when visiting this country after 
the death of his friend and fellow-soldier, that he turned 


been on fire and might any day be destroyed, the artist 





have any fun in you, when 


‘ou are chuck full of it? 





Hubard petitioned the Legislature to place it in a fire- | You wanted to break my back, didn’t you?” 
proof building. pn 

The Legislature then requested him to reproduce it e 
in bronze, and allowed him the exclusive right of taking SLEEPY. 


casts from the statue. This he did successfully, also the 
result may be seen at the Central Park Museum, and in 
St. Louis, as well as in North and South Carolina, and 
in Lexington and Richmond, Va.; the statue at Lexing- 
ton belongs to the Virginia Military Institute, and was 
placed there at the expense of the State. 

In the hall of statuary in the Capitol at Washington, 
may be seen a plaster cast of Hubard’s Houdon’s Wash- 
ington, placed there by the artist as an earnest of what 
the bronze statues would be. 


Jalininceainciiailiai 
For the Companion. 
FRIENDSHIP. 

I had two friends, the one wasbright and witty, 

The other dark and 


They dwelt beside me in a great proud city, 
The only friends I had. 


I was alone, and few there were that knew me, 
And few there were I knew; 

But these had drifted like the brook leaves to me, 
And these I thought were true. 


One drew all eyes and hearts and praise upon him, 
Like moths unto a flame. 

The other was so calm, men seemed to shun him, 
And seldom spoke his name. 


But when the storm came, and my life was taken 
And driven up and down, 

I saw myself by that fair friend forsaken, 
Who left me with a frown. 


Then came the other whom I little cherished, 
But who had loved me best, 
And when that passing selfish joy had perished, 
He brought me peace and rest. 
Altrona, Pa. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


———$—— 





THE SCOUT’S STORY. 


The wandering life of the plains would be more 
wholesome if the wanderer could be sure that some 
prowling Indian would not make a target of his body. 
But all life has its drawbacks, and the rover’s is no ex- 
ception to the gencral rule, as this story of a scout 
proves. Early in the spring of 1867, the surgeon at 
Fort Yuma died. Another physician had been appoint- 
ed to fill the vacancy, and started from San Bernardino 
That was the last 
that was seen of him alive. His body was found, stripped 
of its clothing, and the trail showed that he had been 
shot by three Indians. 


A few weeks later, said the scout, an inte 
named Brady and I left San Bernardino for Fort 
going by the same trail taken by the doctor. 

We had got within about twenty miles of the fort. 
Riding over a short rolling prairie, covered with stunted 
mesquite bushes, our horses gave the whinny as they 
always do when they find themselves in the neighbor- 
hood of other horses; and they will make the discovery 
long before the rider suspects any one is near. 

We were in a slight hollow at the moment, and could 
discover no one. We were peering about us pretty 
sharp, when “‘crack!”’ went a rifle in the bushes at the 
top of the ridge in front of us, followed by two or three 
more. As the first rifle cracked I heard the “spat” of 


reter 
uma, 


| a ball, but did not feel it. 


Under such circumstances men think quick and act 
quick. We knew that a short distance in front of us 
were three or four Indians; that while they were invisi- 
ble to us, we were right beneath the muzzles of their 
rifles. 

There was but one thing to do: get where we could 
see them and do our part of the shooting as soon as 
possible. 

Our horses sprang forward ata word, but we were 
not half way up the slope when a faintness came over 
me. I reeled in my saddle, and Brady, seeing that I 
was shot, pulled up and came to my immediate assist- 
ance. 

We saw three Chimovawes disappear over the top of 
the next ridge, and then we examined our hurts. Brady 
had received a ball in the fleshy part of his thigh, and I 
had a hole clear through me. 

We were in a pretty bad fix, for Brady could not 
leave me to go for assistance. Fortunately, a squad of 
soldiers who were out guarding cattle came along, and 
I was carried to the fort. 

You see, around Fort Yuma there is no fo! except- 
ing a little bunch grass, so that a squad of soldiers, with 
a couple of Mexicans for herdsmen, take the cattle about 
from one feeding ground to another. 

Of the subsequent events I have no personal knowl- 
edge, for it was along time before I was able to leave 
the fort, but the Commandant sent for Mitch-i-cam, 
Chief of the Chimovawes, and ordered him to deliver 
up the three Indians at once, or look out for trouble. 

When they came to arrest the scoundrels, one of them 
was wearing a portion of the doctor’s clothing, and 
upon their persons was found his pocket-case of surgi- 
cab instruments, his watch and other of his personal 
effects. 

They were taken to San Bernardino, tried, convicted 
and hung. I have no doubt they were the trio who got 
up the little surprise-party for Brady and myself. 
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“FUN,” 

A few years ago a lot of rough fellows thought they 
would amuse themselves by disturbing a camp-meeting. 
“My friends,” said the leader, coming to the edge of 
the pulpit-stand, ‘‘some of our brethren are imperfectly 
sanctified, and I fear that if you don’t keep quiet, the 
old Adam will get the better of them, and then, you'll 
get the biggest licking you ever had.”” The rowdies did 
not keep quiet, and the “Old Adam’ in the imperfect 
brethren cleared them out sad and battered men. One 
of these imperfect brethren may have been the minister 
mentioned in this story. 


One of the members of the Methodist Conference 
held in Detroit was out for a walk at an early hour one 
morning, and while on Howard Street he encountered a 
—— big fellow, who was drawing a wagon to the 
blacksmith shop. 

“Catch hold -_ and help me down to the shop with 
this wagon, and I’ll buy the whiskey,” called the big 
fellow. 

“T never drink,” solemnly replied the good man. 

“Well, you can take a cigar.” 

“T never smoke.” 

The man ee the wagon-tongue, looked hard at 
the member and asked, “‘Don’t you chew?” F 

“No, sir,” was the decided reply. 

“You must get mighty lonesome,” mused the team- 
ster. 

“I guess I’m all right, I feel first-rate.” 

“T'll bet you even that I can lay you on your back,” 
—— = pe 

“TI never bet,” replied the i, 

“Come, now, let's warm up a little.” 

“T am in a hurry.” 

‘Well, let’s take each other down for fun, then. You 
are as big as I am, and I’ll give you the under hold.” 

“I never have fun,” solemnly replied the member. 





away from all other portraits and statues as being un- 
true representations of the man; but before Houdon’s 
he was spellbound, exclaiming, ‘‘ 7his is Washington!” 
The French guests who took in the late York. 
town Centennial celebration expressed a wish that this 
statue could be added to Houdon’s works in Paris, that 

ooeupy an entire room in the Louvre. 
Of course, there is but one Houdon’s statue of Wash- 
m, but there are reproductions in bronze. The 


0} is in the capitol at Richmond, Va., and realiz 
its artistic as well as historic value, and the danger o 





The dogs with their master, McDermott, a freight. 


letting it remain in 9 building that 


had several times 


“Well, I’m going to tackle you, anyway.* Here we 


| go. 
|. The teamster slid up and endeavored to geta back 
| hold, but he had only just commenced his fun, when he 
was lifted clear off the grass and slammed a tree- 
| box with such force that he gasped half-a-dozen times 
before he could catch his breath. 
*“‘Now, you keep away from me,” exclaiméd the min- 


| ister, picking up his cane. 
a I don’t,” replied the teamster, as he 


That domestication changes the habits of wild animals 
is true, but it takes more than one generation to do it. 
The same woodchuck, or bear, though provided with 
winter fires to warm him, will hardly forget to take ad- 
vantage of the provision nature made to save him from 
| trouble through the cold months. Audubon, the great 
naturalist, speaking of the animals that “hibernate,” 
without food or motion, quotes the following from Hon. 
Daniel Wadsworth, of Hartford, Ct., who told it to him : 


I kept a fine woodchuck for upwards of two years. 
It was brought to me by a country lad, and was then 
large, rather wild, and somewhat cross and mischievous ; 
being placed in the kitchen, it soon found a retreat, in 
which it remained concealed the greater part of its time 
every day. : 

Gradually it became quiet, and suffered itself to be 
—— by the inmates. Ere many months had 
elapsed, it would lie on the floor near the fire, in com- 
pany with the dog, and would take food from the hand 
of the cook. 

I had a large box made for its use, and filled with hay, 
to which it always retired when inclined to repose. 
Winter coming on, the box was placed in a warm cor- 
ner, and the woodchuck went into it, arranged its bed 
with care, and became torpid. 

Some six weeks having passed without its appearing, 
or having received any food, I had it taken out of the 
box, and brought into the parlor; it was inanimate, and 
as round as a ball, its nose being buried in the lower 
part of its abdomen, and covered by its tail. 

It was rolled over the carpet many times, but without 
effecting any apparent change in its lethargic condition, 
and being desirous to push the experiment as far as lay 
in my power, I laid it close to the fire, and having or- 
dered my dog to lie down by it, placed the woodchuck 
in the dog’s lap. 

In about half an hour, my pet slowly unrolled itself, 
raised its nose from the carpet, looked around for a few 
minutes, and then slowly crawled away from the dog, 
moving about the room as if in search of its own bed. 

I carried it down stairs and placed it again in its box, 
where it went to sleep as soundly as ever, until spring 
made its appearance. That season advancing, and the 
trees showing their leaves, the woodchuck became as 
| brisk as could be desired. The succeeding winter this 
| animal evinced the same disposition, and never appeared 
| to suffer from the long sleep. 





ee 
BRAGGED. 

Boys are often as foolish braggarts as their elders. 
They love to “show off,” and will put themselves 
trouble and pain in order to win admiration. The if 
lowing anecdote, taken from the Ledger, displays a 
braggart whose folly brought ridicule upon himself: 


**When I was at school,” says Col. Tracy, late clerk 
to the Mayor, “there was one boy with whom I was al- 
ways quarrelling. He was an Irish youth named Bar- 
ney, and, like many of his countrymen, he had a fair 
share of mother wit. I believe I disliked him mainly 
because of his wit, which sooner or later made every 
boy in school the butt of some joke. 

“Never shall 1 forget how I tried to get even with him, 
| and how wofully he beat me with my own weapons. 
| Laying my plan carefully beforehand, I drew Barney 
' into a controversy, in the presence of most of the boys, 
| upon the comparative bravery of the Anglo-Saxon and 
| Celtic races. After a warm discussion, in which history 

was largely drawn upon, and much bantering ex- 
| changed, I said,— 
|. ***Look here, Barney, we can test the thing right 
| here. You are an Irishman and I am a Yankee. Now 
| I will engage to do something here, this moment, that 
you will not dare to do.’ 

“*Go ahead!’ returned he, defiantly, and the boys 
| crowded around to sce the fun. I took a large pin from 
| my coat and deliberately thrust it through the lobe of 
| my ear, pulled it through to the head, and then drew it 

out. It hurt dreadfully, but I never winced. 
«There, Barney,’ said I, handing him the pin; ‘I 
dare you do that.’ 
“Every eye was upon him, but he was quite equal to 
the occasion. 

Yes,’ he replied slowly, ‘I dare do it—but I’m not 
such a blasted tool Y 
‘‘What a shout the boys raised! I slunk away, feel- 
ing very silly. I had a sore ear for many days, and 
firmly resolved never again to outbrag an Irishman.” 


———<@p——___— 
CRAZED BY FRIGHT. 

A sudden fright has been known to turn hair gray, 
and to make a sane man insane, and serious conse- 
quences almost always follow the shock from a bad 
scare of any kind. The New Orleans Picayune tells a 
sad story of the terrible result from long-drawn-out 
fear: 











At two o’clock on a recent morning a gentleman left 
his club-rooms in this city with a friend. The latter 
forgot his cane and returned for it. In fun the former 
concealed himself in the bottom of the big box that holds 
the balancing weight of the elevator and is called a 
“lift-case.”” 

The friend came back, did not see his companion, and 
went away disgusted at finding no trace of the jolly 
joker. The latter, as he entered the lift-case, had closed 
the door. He now tried to open it but could not, for it 
opened without a key only from the outside. 

He laughed heartily to see the biter bit, until pres- 
ently he heard a noise which he could not misinterpret. 

e lift was slowly falling down from the fourth floor. 

He, in groping for the door, had pulled the rope which 
set it free. Death now stared him in the face, for that 
immense mass of iron would inevitably crush him as 
flat as a pancake, and by a slow torture that would 
make dying seem an agony of horrors. 

He became frantic with fear. He flung himself 
against the door of his lift-case as only despair could. 
He shrieked for —_. His shrieks were heard by the 
janitor, who found him in a swoon and dragged him out 
when the lift was only fifteen feet off. 

A physician was summoned. Consciousness was re- 
stored. The unfortunate gentleman sprang to his feet, 
screamed incoherently, with wild gestures. He was 
crazy. 
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FACTS ABOUT MEMORY. 

As all action of the brain depends on nutriment sup. 
plied to it by the blood, so exhaustion and lack of food 
may cause a temporary loss of memory. The memory 
may also be weakened by vices that exhaust the ner. 
vous system. Old age impairs its power over the imme. 
diate past, while it may leave the memory as strong as 
ever in relation to the remote past. 


Blows on the head often destroy the memory of some 

cular branch of knowledge. Thus a gentleman 

ost his knowledge of Greek, but of nothing elec; and 
a lad, that of music. 

Disease ‘affects the memory in various ways. Sir 
Walter Scott indited one of his best books while sick. 
On his recovery, the published work being placed in his 
hands, he did not recogni incident ter, or 
conversation it contained; nothing but the staple of fact 
from which he had woven it. 

When the failure of memory relates only to words, it 
' called aphasia, of which there are remarkable exam- 
ples. 

One of the most in’ phenomena of memory is 
“double consciousness.” The person lives a sert of 


double life. Two periods, longer or shorter, inte 
immediataty 
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*s the use in lying and saying that you didn’t 








In each he remembers nothing of the one ; 
Pp . He has two sets of ideas, feelings, attain: 
ments ard acquaintances 
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For the Companion. 


MASTER JACK’S SONG. 
(Written by him after spending the holidays at Grand- 
mamma’s.) 


You may talk about your groves, 

Where you wander with your loves, 

You may talk about your moonlit waves that fall and 
flow. 

Something fairer far than these, 

I can show you if you please: 

*Tis the charming little cupboard where the jam-pots 


grow. 
Chorus. 


Where the jam-pots grow, 

Where the jam-pots grow, 

Where the jelly jolly, jelly jolly jam-pots grow! 

*Tis the dearest spot to me 

On the land oron the sea, 

Is the charming little cupboard where the jam-pots 
grow. 


There the golden peaches shine, 

In their syrup clear and fine; 

And the raspberries are blushing with a dusky glow. 

And the cherry and the plum | 

Seem to beckon me to come | 

To the charming little cupboard where the jam-pots 
grow. | 





Chorus—Where the jam-pots grow, &c. 

There the sprightly pickles stand, 

With the catsup close at hand, 

And the marmalades and jellies in a goodly row; 
And the quinces’ ruddy fire 

Would an anchorite inspire, 

To seek the little cupboard where the jam-pots grow. 

Chorus—W here the jam-pots grow, &c. 

Never tell me of your bowers 

That are full of bugs and flowers! 

Never tell me of your meadows where the breezes blow! 

But sing me, if you will, 

Of the house beneath the hill, 

And the darling little cupboard where the jam-pots 
grow. 

Chorus—W here the jam-pots grow, &c. 

Laura E. RIcHARDS. 
[Oxn! ! wHaT A GREEDY Bor!] 
+O -- 
For the Companion. 
A PUMPKIN PIE. 

May Blossom and Pink Rose made it. 

They were going by Uncle Tony Duff’s garden 
one day, and they stopped a minute to look through 
the fence. 

Uncle Tony was there in the garden among his 
cabbages, and carrots, and potatoes, and pump- 
kins. ‘ 

He was a little old black man, who lived all 
alone, and kept soul and body together by raising 
all he could on his little garden-patch, and doing 
odd jobs for the rest. 

‘“Hi!” he called to May and Pink when he dis- 
covered them, as he very soon did; ‘don’ ye want | 
this, now, to make ye a jacky-lantern ?” | 

“Oh, if you please,” cried Pink and May to- 
gether. It was a little green pumpkin, and though 
they didn’t know “jacky-lanterns,” they did know 
pumpkin pies. 

So Uncle Tony went up tothe fence and dropped 
the little pumpkin over into one of the white | 
aprons held up to receive it. 

They took turns in carrying it, Pink and May, | 
‘and talked about what they would do with it, all | 
the way home. | 

“It’s very small,” said May; “it isn’t much big- 
ger’n your head, Pink, but I wouldn’t wonder if 
*twould be enough for a pie.” 

“Uncle Tony said to make a—a Johnny-lan- 
tern,” said Pink. 

“Jacky-lantern he said,” answered May, laugh- 
ing a little because she couldn’t help it, and not 
laughing any more than she could help for fear of 
hurting Pink’s feelings. “But I shan’t—I don’t 
know how. Let’s we make a pie all ourselves, 
and, O Pink, we’ll give it to old Mrs. Dibble. I 
don’t b’lieve she’s got any pum’kins.” 

‘Well, let’s we!” beamed Pink. “And I’ll ask 
my cousin Katy how. She goes to a cooker’s 
school when she’s to home. And she knows—oh, 
everything!” 

“Pooh!” said May, taking her turn atthe pump- 
kin; “’s if I couldn’t make a pie! I’ve watched 
Mary make ’em lots of times. We'll make it over 
to our house cause I’m the biggest, and I know 
mamma’ll let us.” 

Mamma was tying the strings of her bonnet 
when May and Pink rushed in. 

“We've got a pumkin!” cried May, all in a flut- 
ter. 

“Uncle Tony Duff gave it to us,” chimed Pink. 

“And we want to make a pie,” went on May. 

“For Aunt Dolly Dibble,” added Pink’s soft lit- 
tle voice; “*’cause we don’t think she’s got any.” 

Mamma laughed. ‘Well, you may,” said she, 
“if Mary is willing to be bothered.” 

Now, mamma had quite forgotten that Mary 
was having an afternoon out. She only remem- 
bered it as she was going down the street; and 
then she hoped the children weren’t in mischief 
and thought no more about it. 

The children were not in mischief, oh no, in- 





cooked, and they knew that before. 


anyhow,” sang May, getting out the stew-kettle; 


At first they didn’t know just how to begin. 
“We might get a precipice,” said Pink, anxious- 
ly. 

“Recipe, you mean,” said May, with a smoth- 
ered snicker. ‘‘Let’s go over and ask Mrs. Simp- 
kins to tell us one, Pink. Gramma would, but 
she’s up to Uncle Charlie’s.” 

Over to Mrs. Simpkins they went. Mrs. Simp- 
kins was a nice old lady with a white cap. She 
took a book down from the clock-shelf, and put 
on her glasses. 

“Pumpkin pie,” she read. “Cook your pump- 
kin, stewing the water out as much as possible. 
Sift through a cullender. Add two cups of sugar, 
four eggs, teaspoonful of all kinds of spice, little 


salt. Thin with milk according to judgment. 
Bake with one crust. Can you remember that, 
dears.” 


They thought they could; though all the while 
Mrs. Simpkins had been reading, May’s eyes kept 
saying to Pink’s eyes, “Oh dear, we never can!” 
But they thanked her very politely before they ran 
home. When they got there they only remem- 
bered distinctly that the pumpkin was to be 


“Tt’s 
‘Sugar and spice, 
And all things nice,’ 





tongue, orfly 
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friend of papa’s, who was spendirtg a few weeks in 
the town. He was at his desk when May’s anx- 
ious little face looked in on him. 

“If you please,” said she, “what’s pepper, Mr. 
Haley >” ; 

Mr. Haley stuck his pen behind his ear, and 
rubbed his forehead thoughtfully. Pepper,” 
said he, “is a condiment, or spice”—— 

Away flew May without stopping to say, 
“Thank you;” and Mr. Haley, who wasn’t used 
to children, sat and wondered for a whole minute 
before he took his pen in hand again. 

So the Cayenne pepper went into the scorched, 
sugary pumpkin with the rest of the spice; and 
the pumpkin went into the crust, and the whole 
went into the oven, which was stone-cold by this 
time. 

May and Pink filled the stove with wood again, 
and when the fire began to burn they went out and 
climbed into the hammock and told riddles for 
half an hour. Then the pie was done. At any 
rate, May said it was after examining it with a 
knitting-needle; and it looked very much done, 
indeed. 

Pink tasted a little of the edge. 

“Tt’s just as sweet,” said she; “but it bites my 
” 

“That’s the spice,” said May, tasting too, and 
then putting her tongue out to cool it. “It—is— 
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“and eggs. And Mary always does her best cook- | 
ings by guess; I’ve heard her say so.” 

There was a little fire in the stove; they made a 
big one. They put the pumpkin, witha great deal 
of water, in the stew-kettle, and set it onthe stove. 
And then, because it did not stew all away in a} 
minute, they filled the stove with wood and went | 
out to play. 


When they went in again, the wood had burned | Pretty soon she got up and hopped to the closet, 


out. There was a queer smell in the kitchen, and 


when they looked in the stew-kettle they saw a lit- | 


tle dark-colored heap which didn’t look a bit, May 
decided, like Mary’s stewed pumpkin. 

“P’raps we ought to have peeled it,” said she. 

“Anyhow the water’s all out of it, and that’s one 
comfort.” 
They took spoons and scraped the funny-smell- 
ing stuff out of the kettle into a pan. Then they 
went to the sugar-bucket and guessed at the sugar. 
They forgot the cullender; they forgot the eggs; 
they forgot the milk; and they nearly forgot the 
crust. 

“But I can fix that in a minute,” said May, 
“and you be stirring in the sugar, Pink.” 

So Pink took the spoon and stirred; and May 
got flour and water, and mixed them together in a 
bowl, and then scraped the mixture out upon the 
moulding-board just as she’d seen Mary do “time 
*n time ’n again.” 

But something was the matter. Never pie-crust 
clung to Mary’s fingers as this to May’s. 

It was done at last, however, and rolled out, and 
spread on a plate after a very funny fashion. May 
put her small arms akimbo and contemplated her 
work with great satisfaction for a moment before 
a cloud arose. 

‘“‘True’s you live, Pink, I’ve forgot to spread on 
butter. Mary always spreads on butter.” 

“Never mind,” said happy Pink; “we'll put in 
lots of spice!” 

So they went to the spice drawers and guessed 
at the spice—cinnamon, clove, allspice, ginger, and 
a whole nutmeg. 

“P-e-p-p-e-r” spelled Pink, from one of the draw- 
ers. “Is that spice, May ?” 

May pulled open the drawer. “I guess that 
kind is,” said she; “‘it’s red, you see. We might 
ask Mr. Haley, Pink—he’s upstairs.” 





deed! They were making a pumpkin pie. 


Mr. Haley was a young clergyman, a great 


pretty—spicy,” said she; “but I guess Aunt Dolly 
Il like it.” 
Aunt Dolly was sitting knitting by her window 
when they went in. She nodded a welcome to 
them. 
‘‘Here’s a pie for you,” said May. 
“We made it our own selfs,” added Pink. 
Then how Aunt Dolly praised them, and the pie. 


and took down a tiny teaspoon and tasted a hit of 
the pie, just as Pink and May had done. She 
didn’t taste any more, but her little grey eyes be- 
| gan to twinkle and dance behind her glasses; and 
when the children had gone she laughed until the 
tears ran down her face. 
“The dear little creturs!” said she, wiping her 
eyes. ‘“The—dear—little—creturs !” 
Then she did a funny thing. She took the pie 
out and scraped it into the pig’s trough. 
But the pig wouldn’t eat it; and when Aunt 
Dolly went out to give him his supper, she scraped 
it tenderly out of the trough again. 
“Bless ’em,” said she; “the dear little creturs.” 

She meant May Blossom and Pink Rose. 
ApA CARLETON. 

Se eee 
For the Companion. 
SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 

One Sunday night at the tea-table the conversa- 
tion chanced to turn on the Bible story of “Elisha 
and the bears.” 
Little Jennie was much awed by it, and her ten- 
der heart wept for the sad fate of the children. 
| Not long after, she was sitting up stairs with me 
jand had occasion to go down; she soon came 
| back, saying, “Auntie, dear, grandpa’s got com- 
|pany. Mr. R. has come to see grandpa.” Still 
| something seemed to trouble the little curly head, 
| and she looked thoughtful and anxious for a few 
| minutes; then with a fearful glance about her and 
| speaking very slowly (you might say reverently), 
she said, ‘Nice old man, auntie, very nice old 
man, but the baldest-headed old man ever I see.” 


May, aged nine, asked Sister Hattie, aged three, 
to churn a little while for her. Hattie took hold 
of the dasher, but after a stroke or two called 
May to come back, “For,” said she, “it makes my 
arms dizzy to churn.” 
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Puzzles for the Week. 
1. 
A QUADRUPLE ACROSTIC. 
1. 2. 
1. Greater. 1. Elevation. 
2. Open. 2. To join. 
3. Girdles. 3. Part of a house. 
4. A feminine name. 4. A child’s horse. 
5. To pass the end of a 5. A kind of wood. 
rope through a block. 6. To burn. 


6. Cakes. 

The first and third lines of the words whose defini- 
tions are given in the first column will give the names 
of a celebrated musician and a physician who died this 


month; while those of the second, will give the names 


aos > 


I know of a sprite, by name. . . 
You've heard of him also, perc 
He visits you often, but never can... . 
Sometimes he is bold and sometimes . . 
Yet he never was seen by human eye. 
Should I ask, ‘‘Have you seen him?” 


Have I ever heard his voice? my: nay; 
And you never heard it, perhaps I m 

Has any one heard it? 1 cannot say, ‘‘.. .’ 
This sprite with 
Although for eac' 
And gossips his words are reporting . . . 

For the sprite has wandered o’er land and... , 
And a, 
To tell while the gossips are sipping their . . . 
They make of his every tale a feast :— 

Should a bird fly west or aship sail... . ; 
Should Bridget forget to prepare her 
Should Congressman Brown be refuseda.... ; 
Should the weather change from cold to... . ; 
Should anything happen, for them ’tis a treat. 
Now what is the name of this sprite, I pray? 
Each gossip can tell, for each surel 
“My story is true,—at least so. . 
The seven letters omitted from the fi 
give the name of the sprite. 
other omitted words are all formed; the three lines of 
each stanza rhyming. 


of an American Archbishop and a celebrated naturalist, 
who also died this month. 


F. 8. F. 


2. 
ANAGRAM. 


pews 
hance to-day ; 


You could not 
say“... .” ' 
DAY ooo» 

, 
ape was ever a pet, 
h gossip a task he has... ; 


a@ marvellous tale hath he 


ywill... = 
“* 2.2 .a a 
rst and last lines 
From these letters the 


LILIAN PAYSON. 


3. 
RIDDLE. 
A book New England earliest wrought, 
The product of her hand and thought, 
Find here, linked to the workman’s name— 
A man, a book of purest fame. 


1, The pages of the book adorn 


A name by friend most honored worn. 


A judge whose life the book displays, 


With part to blame and part to praise. 


A 


plain abbreviation: look 


To one division of the book. 


A 


The direst evil men endure 
The book claims to prevent and cure. 


goddess [her poetic name] 


To whom the book has added fame. 
The book itself: long read and sung, 


Old, when New England’s name was young, 
Yet springing fresh her wilds among. 
Its second centenary near, 


It 


greets no living eye or ear. 


The silence of a vanished race 
The volume holds in close embrace, 
But work and workman both may claim 


An honored age of deathless fame. 


4. 
REBUS. 























Goop ADVICE. 


( Four sentences.) 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. PROW MALL TOSS 
FREE AMMI RENT 
TELL POsT FEAR 
TALC: PANT ARIA 
HALO PILL PAIN 
ROAM TARE 8s LUG 
EASE MIRE 

LAIR 
Finale : WELCOME, LITTLE STRANGER. 

2. New Year’s Greeting. 

3. Tare, Harrison, Raca, eel, emit, keel, Jra, nave, 

gnat, step, Dort, Arab, a Kines Day. 

4. § Ss 
AVARICE 
I Vv 
N E 
TUITION 
D T 
I H 
Strocco 
= F 
A J 
FEetuccaA 
F N 
Ss U 
DILEMMA 
A R 
b 4 Yy 

Saint Distarr’s Day, SEVENTH OF JANUARY, 

5. BATTLE OF THE COWPENS. 

BaTr_E or NEW ORLEANS. 

6. BuFFOON 
EaRNEST 
NEATEST 
JANITOR 
AWKWARD 
MALARIA 
INITIAL BENJAMIN 
NAN KEEN FRANELIN, 
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The Supscription Price of the COMPANION is 


#1 75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 


New —_s can commence at any time during the 
ye: 

THE COMPAMKION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law, 

PAYMENT for THE COMPANION, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Dratts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so, 

ENEWALS.—Three_ weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changec 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Reme mbe r that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid, 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
pever is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
woks unless this is done, 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid, 

courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 


The 





For the Companion. 
CESSPOOL FEVER. 

This is the fever that wrought so much mischief in 
one of the Washington hotels afew years It is 
said by good medical authorities to be fatal to many 
persons every year in New York. The fever is not se- 
vere. There is but little headache and no pain or ten- 
derness in the abdomen, as in of typhoid 
fever. Still the tongue is covered with a white fur, and 
the appetite is bad. Its chief characteristic is diarrhea, 
acute cases, but more generally chronic and 
lasting months, or even years. The patient, if he does 
not recover, dies of simple exhaustion. 

The disease is found wherever the contents of cess- 
pools and out-houses find their way into the drinking 
water, 


ago. 


the case 


in some 


or their emanations into the air of sleeping- 
It is quite apt to prevail at our summer health- 
resorts, the ignorance of proprietors more than neutral- 
izing the abundant hygienic provisions of nature. 
White Mountains and at 
At Martha’s Vine- 
yard last year, a friend stopped at one of the most ac- 
ceptable houses on the island. He states that two of the 
guests were suddenly seized with summer sickness soon 
after their arrival. It was found on examination that 
the privy and the well were only twenty feet apart, and 
the well was quite adcep one. The contaminated water 
was probably the cause of the sickness. 

The son of a physician was taken with the disease in 
a virulent form at a boarding-school, and died on the 
third day after his father was summoned. The young 
man’s room was large and high, and everything about it 
seemed favorable to health. But it was found that one 
of the windows opened into the vestibule of a water- 
closet, used by from seventy to one hundred persons, 
its only ventilation being through a pipe about six inches 
in diameter, which emptied into the chimney of the 
young man’s room. He was undoubtedly poisoned and 
killed by the foul air. 


rooms, 


Cases occur even among the 
our most famous watering-places. 


—_¢—_—— 
A USEFUL QUEEN. 

The best use for “the tongue of the learned”—says 
the prophet Isaiah—is to “speak a word in season.” Of 
the timely service a queen recently made by this excel- 
lent gift, the Manchester (Eng.) Zraminer tells in this 
pleasant story from Belgium. 
Verviers recently received a letter from a bank at Buda 
Pesth. The recipients knew that it related to a matter 
of great importance; but, unfortunately, they could not 
master the contents of the missive, as it was written in 
the Hungarian language, and there was not a soul at 
Verviers who understood that tongue. 


* Accordingly, one of the partners took a journey to 
Brussels, expecting to find what he wanted at the capi- 
ital, but he was disappointed—nobody at the banks 
could read Hungarian. 

“There was, however, the Austro-Hungarian embas- 
sy, whither the banker betook himself, to learn that 
there was an attaché who spoke Hungarian, but he had 
gone to Biaritz for sea-bathing. Almost in despair, the 
hero of the story called upon the burgomaster, with 
whom he was acquainted, and related his troubles. 

“After some thought, his worship, striking his fore- 
head, exclaimed, ‘After all, sometimes our most foolish 
ideas prove the best.’ 

“With this enigmatical observation he asked for the 
letter. The next day he returned the original to the 
gentleman from Verviers, with a translation in French, 
in a neat, feminine hand. 

“To what Hungarian fairy do I owe this good for- 
tune?’ asked the delighted banker. ‘This is an affair 
involving some millions, and I shall be happy to pay a 
handsome douceur to the translator who has enabled 
me to get at the meaning of the letter in time to conclude 
the affair.’ 

***T take you at your word,’ replied the burgomaster. 
‘Give me ten thousand franes for the poor of Brussels, 
for the translator is none other than the queen. She 
has experienced lively satisfaction in employing her 
knowledge of the Hungarian language to oblige one of 
her subjects.’ 

“The queen of the Belgians is a daughter of the Arch- 
duke Joseph, whose beneficent rule of Hungary is still 
remembered by the people, and she was born in the 
capital city during her father’s palatine.” 

+ - 
GOOSE BEATS EAGLE, 

The hissing of geese is said to have saved Rome, but 
never tillnow have we read of a goose defeating the 
royal bird whose effigy was borne on the Roman stan- 
dard. A correspondent of the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, writing from Little Rock, Ark., says: A gentle- 
man witnessed a remarkable incident whi ¢ crossing 
White River on the ferry. 


When nearly half-way across the stream an enormous 
eagle swoope d down on a flock of geese which were 
swimminy in the river some eighty rods below the boat. 
The fowls upon cbserving the eagle approaching, in- 
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| stinctive stinctively dived under the water just as the bird struck 
| the waves. 

Baffled in the first assault the eagle flew slowly up- 
ward, and when the geese came to the surface darted 
downward again, and burying its talons in one of them, 
attempted to bear it away. 

The goose struggled violently, while its companions 
swam around it uttering shrill cries, and the persons on 
the ferry-boat watched the strange scene with keen in- 
terest. 

Once the eagle lifted its prey clear out of the water 
and seemed on the point of conveying it to the moun- 
tain cliff that rose grandly in the air on the other side of 
the stream, but the struggles of the goose forced the 
captor downward. 

Vhen water was again reached, the goose made a su- 
preme effort and plunged below the surface, dragging 
the eagle after it, and causing the latter to loosen its 
hold and rise upward with a fierce scream. The eagle 
next attacked another goose, but with the same result, 
being compelled to relinquish its hold when its intended 
victim plunged beneath the waves. 

This strange contest lasted fully thirty minutes, at 
the end of which time the eagle gave up the fight, and, 
rising, soared away to the mountains westward, while 
the flock of geese swam further down the stream. 
None of the flock were killed, but the water in the vicin- 
ity was dyed with blood, and the surface of the stream 
was covered with feathers for a considerable distance. 


———— 


FIERCE. 

A Canadian youngster thought he saw a black squir- 
rel, and, of course, shied a stick atit. The blow aroused 
a black wild-cat, and the youth’s mistake brought upon 
himself and dog an unexpected assault. They met it 
with courage and spirit, but the boy is not now an ap- 
plicant for similar encounters: 


Abraham Holt, eleven years of age, encountered a 
wild-cat while strolling through the woods in Sarnia 
Township, accompanied by a little dog. The animal 
was discovered crouching in the fork of a tree about 
twelve feet from the ground. 

Under the impression that it was an enormous black 
squirrel, he threw a stick at it, which caused it to spring 
from its elevated perch and land squarely on the 8 
breast. 

The dog then sprang at the cat, causing it to let go its 
grip on the boy and fight the dog. 

The lad fortunately carried a large stick, which, by 
the time the cat had driven off the dog and again turned 
to attack him, he had recovered presence of mind 
enough to use with vigor. 

For the next few minutes it was a triangular struggle, 
in which the cat fought desperately with the boy and 
dog, until at last a well-aimed blow from the boy’s 
stick on the side of the savage brute’s head ended its 
struggles. 

On examination the cat proved to be of a variety not 
recognized by any who inspected it as common to the 
locality. It measured about thirty inches in length, the 
fur being black and sprinkled with white hairs, and had 
a long bushy tail.—/ort Huron Times. 


————— 
NARROW ESCAPE. 

A man once complained of a dentist’s charge of one 
dollar for extracting a tooth in a minute. “Why,” said 
he, ‘‘our old doctor would have been twenty minutes, 
and have pulled me all about the room, and he wouldn’t 
have charged but a quarter!”” The Burlington Hawk- 
eye has discovered a near relation of this fellow’s, and 
thus reports him: 


A native of Flint River township went limping and 
groaning into the oflice of the new doctor with the blue 
and gold sign, and the Latin diploma, and the new 
buggy, and the chestnut horse with a blaze face. 

“D’ve got the rheumatiz, doc,’ groaned the patient; 
“my whole back is jest gone with it. I’m one bro: 
ache from the back of my neck clean down to the hips. 
I’m a sufferin’ the torments of—of—of’”—— 

“Let me see your tongue,” said the new doctor. 
yes; I see, I see. That will do. Take this 
tion, get the medicine and use as directed. 
ars.’ 

“Thunder!” exclaimed the afflicted man, as he hob- 
bled away. “Ef I aint the luckiest man on Flint River. 
Three dollars for lookin’ at my tongue! An’ I was jest 
ros the bare point of askin’ him to look at my whole 

ac 

And he breathed hard as he thought by what a nar- 
row escape he had saved his whole farm from being tak- 
en by the doctor. 


“Ah, 
orescrip- 
Three dol- 


- + 
“YES, SAH!” 
Skilful sportsmen consider it unsportsmanlike to shoot 
a bird while it is on the ground. They think it chival- 
rous to give it a chance for its life, and therefore say it 
ought to be shot on the wing. This fact explains the 
following funny story: 


During last autumn’s shooting-season an English gen- 
tleman, familiar with gun and rod, happened to be a 
guest at the South Side Club, Long Island, near New 
One fine morning, while pacing the piazza, he 
saw approaching an old negro, having in one hand a 
rickety flint-lock shot-gun and in the other some twenty- 
odd woodcock. Accosting the African, the gentleman 

saic 
: “My good fellow, that’s a fine string of birds you 
have! 

Yes, sah, dem’s good birds, and no mistake,” 

“Pray, did you shoot them hereabout?” 

“Yes, sah; shot ’em all round here.” 

“Ah, ’ pon my w-o-r-d, that’s v-e-r-y extraordinary! 
And did you”’—pointing to the old gun—‘shoot them 
with that singular we apon ?’ 

“Yes, sah, every one of ’em.’ 

“And may I ask if you shot iin on the wing?” 

“De what?” 

“On the wing?” 

“Yes, sah ; shoot ’em on de wing, shoot ’em on de 
head, shoot ’em on de tail—shoot ’em anywhere.” 


—_--—>— - 
MISTAKEN. 

One of the most amusing examples of the fact that 
men are estimated by their clothes is the following: 
The late Baron James Rothschild was persuaded by 
his friend Eugene Delacroix, the distinguished painter, 
to sit for him as the model of a beggar, as much by way 
of a joke as because of his capacity for excellently as- 
suming the appearance of a mendicant. 


While he was thus disguised one day in the artist’s 
studio, one of Delacroix’s young friends and disciples 
entered, and was so completely deceived by the model’s 
woe-begone appearance that in passing out he stealthily 
pressed a coin into the old man’s hand. 

Rothschild greatly enjoyed his success in his assumed 
character, and took the money; but he afterward made 
inquiry concerning the young man, and learning that 
he was in needy circumstances and eking out an exis- 
tence by teaching, became a very useful friend to him 
and the source of substantial pecuniary aid. 


Every such generous mistake ought to have an equal- 
ly generous ending. 
—_———_@—__—_. 


AFTER listening to the various ills to which people 
were exposed—bronchitis in Florida, yellow fever in 
New Orleans, lightning in the pine lands—the laziest 
of the group, pushing back his hat, remarked, ‘Fact, 
it’s rather dangerous livin’ anywhar.”’ 


lg a in nature indulges in amusement. The 
lightning r. ays, the wind whistles, the thunder rolls, 
the snow flies, the waves leap and the fields smile. Even 
the buds shoot and the rivers run. 








Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN IMPAIRED DIGESTION. 

I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate with success in 
cases of nervous prostration, wherein the digestion was 
more or less impaired, especially in those cases charac- 
terized by great prostration, with excessive sweating. 

Cleveland, 0. E. C. BUELL, M.D. [Com. 

came Shana 
Dr. Pierce’s ‘“‘Favorite Prescription” 
perfectly and permanently cures those diseases peculiar 
to females, It is tonic and nervine, effectually allaying 
and curing those sickening sensations that affect the 
stomach and heart through reflex action. The backache 
and “dragginz-down” sensations all disappear under the 
strengthening effects of this great restorative. By 
druggists. (Com. 


126 ize4 Foreign Stamps and Price-Lists for 
four 3c stamps. C. F. BUSWELL, Montpelier, Vt. 
Linen. 


MAR 1 Clark’s Indelible Pencils and 
INK. 


Sold at all Stationer’s. 
BRUNSWICE In powdered form, Delicious, economical, 


convenient. 10 varieties, Rich and noure 
Fee WERAK LIL NGS, spitting of blood, weak stom- 











Ashing. Depvt, 75 Warren Street, N. ¥. 
ach, night-sweats, and the early stages of Consump- 


tion, “Golden Medical Discovery” is specific. By drug- 
gists. 
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BURKE'S TEXAS ALMANAC FOR 1882, 


224 pages. Information about TEXAS, with New an 
Price 50 cts., post-paid. J. BURKE, Jr.. Houston, Texas. 


ELEGAN ry) Kvoriacting FLOWERS 


and GRASSES. Send $1 

for 2 samples W pater Bouquets. 
DSOMES R OFFERE 

Cc. W. DORR, Seedsman, I Des Moines, lows. 


BEFORE ord else- 
where send your address 
on postal for our Catalogue. 
It — [neem ut 


will s: mone 
BENSON, MAULE. & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


IN-DOOR GARDEN FIXTURES. 
Wire Flower 
Stands, Flower Pot 
Brackets, ——— 
Baskets, quarte 
is ums. Entire y new 
Y fancy Flower Pots, 
etc..every requisite 
for window gardens. New Catalogue with hear y 200 
illustrations with club rates, mailed free for 2 3c. stamps, 
M. D. JONES & Co., 88 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
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a aches Choice yee 
fil ts. postage paid,and 
‘enteod A Xb ‘atalo e of nbout af 100 D. Tonal 
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(STRA ERRY 
DescrRiP— i, ye 


toalla _—* 3, and tocustomers —— 
red plates, 600 engra 
page » and Malt deverigtisnee rices and directions sor 
lanting 1 arieties of Vegetable and Flower Sends, — 
‘ruit » etc. Invaluable toall. Sendforit. Address, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 





isan Elegant Book of 150 Page 

For 189 year ispiece of Flowers, an pag 060 
Tilustrations of the choicest Flowers, we and 
Vegetables, and Directions for growing. It is hand- 
some enough for the Centre Table ora Holiday Pres- 
ent. Send on your name and Post Office address, with 
10 cents, and I wil! send youa copy, postage paid. This 
is not a quarter of its cost. Itis printed in both Eng- 
lish and German. If you afterwards order seeds de- 
duct the 10. cts. 

VICK’S SEEDS arethe best in the world. The 
FLORAL GUIDE Wi!! tell how to get and grow them. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 
Pages, 6 Colored Plates, 500 Engravings. For 50 cents 
in in paper covers; $1.00in elegant cloth. In German or 

nglish. 

Vicks Illustrated Monthly Ma azine— 32 
Pages, a Colored Mey = in every number and many fine 
Engravi at for ig nts Ponies ben ae 
a ausbers sent for 10 cen’ jal copies _for 

Address, JAMES V1 Ke Rochester, N. ¥. 





STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, TCamton, Mass. 








PRESIDENT GARFIELD 
anp EDUCATION. 


By B. A. HINSDALE, Pres. of Hiram College. 
Steel Portraits of Gen. Garfield, Mrs. Garfield, etc., $1.50. 
The choicest memorial, with the approval of Mrs. 
Garfield; 100 pages of personal notes, and 300 pages of 
Garfield’s learned lectures on education. Agents wanted. 


JAMES R. OSG00D & C0., BOSTON. 


AUTOMATIC 


EYE-GLASS HOLDER 


Winds up cord itself. “A” 
shows position of peees 
reeled up. No breakir Sofi by 
glasses; very handy. db 
Opticians. By mail S seein.” 
Ketcham & McDougall, 
Manufacturers, 
4 LIBERTY PLACE, N.Y. 








Boys and Girls, while you = 
A? 000 young learn to write well; For 

cents you can buy a book that will 
be one or the best investments you ever made. A book 
containing Rules for Capital Letters, Spelling, Punctu- 
ation, Polite Forms for Letter Writing, Easy Spelling 
Book of_ 25,000 Words, 20,000 Synonyms, 2,000 Similar 
Words, Latin and French Phrases, all arranged with a 
Renay reference index. Sent by wail. Price, paper 
ts. Size, 9xll. Agents wanted 
> H. ROGERS, 75 Maiden Lane, P.O. Box 
Every lady, gentleman, home and 
3,000 testimonials from teachers and 

Stamps received. Refer to any bank in N. Y. 


THE REMINCTON 


Perfected hk ath te 


Employment for 
Girls! a gen- 
teel, profitable 
Copy ing at home, 
or writing in Bust- 
ness Offices. Hun- 
dreds in such posi- 
tions, in all parts of 
the country are 
earning from 8 to 20 
dollars r week, 
= See article on page 
— issue of Dec 
f this paper. 
E. REMINGTON SONS, 
1 & 283 Broadway, New York. 


Hitchcock’s Collection. 
Four mailed 


‘oe’ kaa, SONG 
Now’ ee ® for $2. wi 


With Eins Assemqnntinantns each 250 pages, large 
50c. Sold LE ll dealers, and mailed by HITCHC OC eS 
MUSIC STORE, Sun Building, 166 Nassau Street, N. . A 


MOLLER’ Swi3h, 


COD-LIVER OiL 
Cheapest 


5 
office, should have it. 
writers. 
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Superior to 
any. Highest 
medical authorities 
testify to its delicacy of 
tasteand smell. For sale by Druggis 


W.H Schieffelin&Co( i's" 22)N, Y. 
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The tender and delicate 
odor ot freshly gathered vio- 
lets is exhaled by this deli- 
cious toilet water. The 
tenacity with which the re- 
freshing aroma clings to 
woven fabrics, to the hair and 


VIOLET 
Toilet Water. to the skin, is very remark- 


R. LOW, SON, & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands. 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN 2 LB. BARS, 








OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 


Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 


Royal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne, 
Violet Nursery Powder, 


Rose Leaf Powder. 


Acknowledged to be the best and most satisfac- 
tory Toilet Articles in the world. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
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HARTSHORN S 


ACTING 


SHADE ROLLERS. 


NO CORDS OR BALANCES. 


FIRST AWARDS AT 5 WORLD’S FAIRS AND A GOLD MEDAL 
Ss. HARTSHORN, 486 Broadway, New York. 
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AREANSAS AND LOUISIANA. 
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